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CHRYSLER IN THE CLUTCH: 


a backward glance. a forward look 


Only STEEL can-do so many jobs so well 


Sea-Going Water Heater. This space- 
saving 7 gallon storage water heater 
operates on butane gas to provide hot 
water up to 180° in a 30-foot Tahiti 
ketch. Running hot water, like many 
other “‘comforts of home,”’ is usually 
ruled out on a small ship because of 
space restrictions. But this midget 
heater, made of USS Steel Sheets, is 
just the ticket for small craft. 


America’s Underground. The gas industry has truly worked a modern miracle by building a vast 
network of underground pipe to carry vital natural gas to almost every part of the nation. 
Because of it, areas far from the gas fields can enjoy the comforts, conveniences and economies of 
natural gas fuel, at low cost. United States Steel supplies thousands of miles of steel pipe like 
this for major transmission lines. 


or ee 


Handy Entry! F poietuns —— entrance like 

this permits garden tools, lawn furniture, screens . . . . 

no storm A children's toys to be moved in This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 

and out of storage quic and easily. cking 

through first floor rooms 3 eliminated. The bur- SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. Suspense! It’s always with you when 


giar- and weather-proof doors come in standard It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other you're drilling for oil. For example, 
sizes, are made of 12-gauge hot rolled steel sheets week by United States Steel. Consult your local from “Oilwell” Traveling Blocks 4 
produced by U.S. Steel. newspaper for time and station. Swivels like these are suspended the 


long strings of rotating steel drill pipe 


that probe the earth for oil. United 
States Steel is one of the biggest pro- 
ducers of steel equipment and cement 
for oil field use. 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
OlL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURG! 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-205 

















To look at Crown’s MeritSEAL cap you 
would never associate it with products 
priced for mass distribution. It has the 
beauty and obvious quality that suggests 
luxury cosmetic packages. Yet it’s not ex- 
pensive ...it just looks that way. 


This combination of handsome appear- 
ance and modest price is a tribute to the 
skill of Crown engi- 

neering and to the man- 

ufacturing facilities that 


make possible the pro- 


LINER duction of MeritSEAL 
THREAD 


SHELL 


caps at modest cost. 
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CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC. 


Products by CROWN: BEVERAGE BOTTLE CAPS 
MACHINERY « MILK BOTTLE CAPS « MILK FILLERS « METAL CAPS AND 
CLOSURES » CAPPING MACHINES « PACKER’S CANS e GENERAL LINE CANS 
BEER CANS « “SPRA-TAINERS” e “‘FREEZ-TAINERS” « MERITSEAL CAPS 





MeritSEAL is an all metal screw cap, 
yet there is no visible thread to mar its out- 
er appearance. This is accomplished by a 
unique method of construction. The thread 
is made from a separate strip of metal which 
is locked into the metal shell. The result is 
a closure that is sleek, trim and efficient... 
and alsois economical to buy and use. 


This is but one example of how Crown ° 
works with various industries to provide 
the answers to specific packaging needs... 
how it contributes to the better packaging 
of countless products which are used ir 
the households of the nation. 







BEVERAGE BOTTLING 





General Offices at Baltimore e Plants at: Baltimore, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Detroit, Chicago, Orlando, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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Good Neighbor Power 


..- BACKS UP UNION ELECTRIC IN CASE OF EMERGENCY 


“Good Neighbor Power’’ is how you might 
describe the interconnected system in which 
Union Electric participates with 67 other 
companies in the central United States. 


Through interconnections with Kansas 
City Power and Light Company to the 
west, Electric Energy, Inc., to the south, 
Illinois Power Company and Central 
Illinois Public Service Company to the 
east, Union Electric is connected with a 
vast network of electric power producers. 


This simply means, that whenever needed, 
emergency reserve power from Union 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


OF MISSOURI 


Subsidiaries: Union Electric Power Company 
Missouri Power & Light Company 


Missouri Edison Company 
Union Colliery Company 
Poplar Ridge Coal Company 


St. Louis & Belleville Electric Railway Company 


Electric’s pool system is constantly avail- 
able to neighboring utilities. And should an 
emergency develop in Union Electric terri- 
tory, instant reserves of electric power are 
“on tap” from generating facilities of the 
same good neighbors. 


Such reliability of service is especially 
significant when there is a constantly in- 
creasing demand for electric power, as in 
the Union Electric area. System output 
during the 12 months ending September 
30, 1954, was almost 7% billion kilowatt 
hours. And 1954 revenues are running at 
the rate of more than $111,000,000 annually. 
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MISSOURI POWER & LIGHT 
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READERS SAY 





Fund Facts 


I read with interest the article on Labor 
Relations (Nov. 1) concerning the Texas 
Co. and their savings plan for their em- 
ployees. As a Mutual Fund holder, I 
am interested in knowing the 16 funds 
approved for the plan. —J. J. Harris, 

Albany, Calif. 


Lehman Corp.; Tri-Continental Corp.; 
Affiliated Fund, Inc.; Boston Fund, Inc.; 
Chemical Fund, Inc.; Commonwealth In- 
vestment Co.; Dividend Shares, Inc.; 
Eaton and Howard, Inc.; Fidelity Fund, 
Inc.; Fundamental Investors, Inc.; Incor- 
porated Investors; Investors Mutual, Inc.; 
Massachusetts Investors Trust; The 
George Putnam Fund of Boston; State 
Street Investment Corp.; Wellington 
Fund, Inc.—Eb. 


Political Picture 


The editorial on the significance of 
the election (Nov. 15) is not unlike the 
story of a boy who saw carved on a 
tombstone: “Not dead, just sleeping.” He 
remarked: “He sure ain’t kiddin’ any- 
body but himself.” The loss of state 
governments and other organizations 
fails to bear out your contention that 
Ike is “greater than ever.” 

—J. B. THAxTon, 
Raton, N. M. 


.Lead or illusion? 


Whoever wrote your aircraft articles 
(Nov. 15) has slanted them toward Doug- 
las Aircraft. They state that Douglas has 
a 550 mph jet airliner “available when- 
ever the airlines decide they are ready 
for it.” This is, of course, not so, as it 
takes two years to build [the plane] and 
one or two more to perfect it. You ad- 
mit elsewhere that Boeing has a “2-year 
lead.” —W. A. MIcHEL, 

Flushing, N. Y. 


Douglas’ DC-8 is apparently at a stage 
where shop drawings can be made and 
metal cut. Boeing, which has its 707 
flying, technically has a 2-year lead. But, 
as ForBEs pointed out, this lead will count 


for naught unless Boeing gets orders for 
commercial versions of its 707. So far 
it has none. If, as many airline execu- 
tives have stated, commercial jet service 
is not in the immediate offing, Douglas’ 
claim that it will have a competitive jet 
airliner of its own ready “whenever the 
airlines are ready for it,” must be ser- 


iously regarded. —Eb. 
Faux Pas 
Your article on Thompson-Starrett 


(Nov. 15) seems to be a bit misleading. 
... The article fails to note that Thomp- 
son-Starrett underwent a reverse split 
of one new share for five old ones, when 
it was admitted for trading on the Am- 
erican Stock Exchange. The old Thomp- 
son-Starrett shares, selling at 14, were 
equivalent to % after its first venture on 
the American Stock Exchange, reflecting 
a drop of 3344% from its former value. 

—MartTIn FIELD, 

New York, N. Y. 


Your editorial (Nov. 1) on “Germany 
—Recovered, Not Reformed” was very 
interesting. You mention a seemingly 
genuine friendship for “Americans and 
England,” and then again you go on to 
say that the man in the street felt that 
the attitude of other European countries 
mattered little if the “U. S., England and 
Germany saw eye-to-eye and became 
effective allies. . .’ Probably, what 
you meant to say in the editorial was 
“British” or “Britons.” As the son of 
a great Scottish gentleman you should 
know that “England” is only a portion of 
the British Isles. You might as well 
have referred to the three mentioned 
countries as New York, England and 
Germany. After all, the people of Wales, 
Scotland and Northern Ireland form a 
part of the British Isles. They are 
Britons but not English—nor do they 
live in England. —Lamont Ross, 

Nanaimo, British Columbia, Can. 


Forses’ Publisher replies: “I have cer- 
tainly been caught with my kilts down.” 
—Eb. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 39) 
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Seventh Annual Report on American Industry. 
Which managements are doing the best jobs? 
smoothest labor relations? The most effective public and community relations? 
Which give their stockholders the squarest shake? Forses analyzes the 1954 
performance of some 200 major U. S. corporations from these five viewpoints. 


Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


I enclose: [$5 for 1 year of Forses, ($10 for 3 years. 


Canada $1 a year extra, Pan-America $2 a year extra, Foreign $5 extr 
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and 
how to 


GROWTH 
STOCKS- ie 


That’s just what our latest booklet is 
all about. Forty pages of fact on the 
most absorbing subject in the invest- 
ment field—but one that’s always dif- 
ficult to talk about. 


Because American business keeps 
moving forward with astonish- 
ing speed ... 


a en) sO oe ee 


Because in the past 20 years alone 
it has come up with the electronic 
“brain” and color TV . . . discov- 
ered miracle drugs and miracle 
fibers . . . perfected air-condition- 
ing, a parade of plastics . . . and 
opened the way to brand new 
worlds of atomic energy and so- 
lar power... 


Because the next 20 years should 
at least live up to the last. 


Despite the difficulties, there are 
some sensible yardsticks you can use 
to measure growth prospects for par- 
ticular industries—and some common 
mistakes you ought to know about 
when it comes to selecting good 
growth stocks. 


You’ll find the yardsticks—and the 
mistakes—all thoroughly discussed 
in this new booklet—plus carefully 
prepared digests on more than 100 
stocks that seem particularly attrac- 
tive from the standpoint of growth. 





If you'd like a copy of this booklet 

. just ask. There’s no charge of 
any kind. Simply address a card or 
letter to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SD-68 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


for the 





Invest 


better things in lif« 





THE ECONOMY 











Last month, as 1954 drew on to its 
close, the professional pundits of the 
economy dutifully shuffled through 
their statistics and pieced together 
the answers to the inevitable year- 
end question: “What happens next?” 
Mixed in with the predictions were 
some long-range glimpses of the 
future. 

President Eisenhower, taking time 
out to follow up his earlier prediction 











of a $500 billion gross national prod-_ ‘ 
uct by 1965, sent a message to the” 
New England governors describing | 
some of the “exciting possibilities” of — 
the “great national expansion to 
come.” All in all, said the President,” 
rapid scientific and technological” 
progress will boost the nation’s pro- ~ 
duction 50% in just one short decadaaay 
bring with it a nearly 30% rise in 
per capita income. 
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unit” where conditions depend on 


an improvement or a decline. 


Ten Best Cities 


(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


SI Santen noe eee'a 14% 
Wichita, Kans. (2) ......... 9 
AFTER ig bes eocns 460080 9 
San Antonio, Tex. (2) ..... 9 
Jacksonville, Fla. .......... 9 
Seattle, Wash. ............. 8 
Omaha, Neb. (5) .......... 8 


Oklahoma City, Okla. (9) .. 8 
Denver, Colo. (2) 
Richmond, Va. 


(In parentheses, number of succes- 
sive months listed in this column.) 





* With New York City excluded, this 





CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 





P NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


Map shows business in 87 separate areas, each of which is an “economic 


reflects business as it was during the last week of November. N.B.— 
Area indexes require a constant movement for two months to register 


National Index would read +2, 0, —4. 
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DESIGNED BY PICK-S, N. ¥. 


the same key factors. The index 


Zone Indexes 


(Percent Change From Corresponding 
Months Last Year) 








Oct. Nov. Dec. 

New England .. +3%—1% 0% | 
Middle Atlantic* +7 +4 0 
Midwest ....... —6 -—9 —7 4 
Se oe +3 42 46 
North Central .. +5 +2 —6 
South Central .. +3 +3 0 
Mountain ...... +4 +9 +6 
SEE inaes no ewe +3 +6 —l 
NATIONAL 

INDEX ....... +4 42 —1 
area would score 0, —3, —8, and the 








Cities Service 
} digs with diamonds... 








$6,500 diamond-studded bits like these are used for penetrating 
extra-hard rock formations by 


CITIES @ SERVICE 


A Growth Company. 




















































These things you should know 


about 


MARQUETTE 


Ni arquette is important to you and the nation 
as one of America’s major producers of portland cement, 
a leading provider of the prime ingredient of super 
highways, atomic plants, industrial installations and other 
concrete construction of all kinds. Marquette serves 
big markets in 18 states of the midwest, south and southeast, 
its production capacity has been increased 96 per cent 
since World War II, its sales and earnings have set 
successive new records in each of the last eight years. 

And Marquette is on the move to still greater 
growth and service, still greater stability through planned 


expansion and development. 


Quick 
Eight producing plants Facts Sand producing plant 
Two shipping plants Water transportation fleet 
Current annual capacity 13,350,000 barrels 
Current rate of sales $35,000,000 annually 
Current rate of net income $5,000,000 annually 
Common dividends in 43 of 45 years, unbroken in last 22 years 

















MARQUETTE Cement 














MARQUETTE CEMENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2O NORTH WACKER ORIVE - CHICAGO G,ILLINOIS 
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Two weeks later, New York’s Guar. 
anty Trust Co., in its December “Sur 
vey,” echoed much the same ide, 
predicted that the American econom 
in the next decade would “experieng 
unusual growth and development’ 
Sharply increased production and in. 
come, said the bank’s economist 
would follow on a dramatic, fast. 
paced series of technological achieve. 
ments. 

Meanwhile, the Southern governor 
conference was treated to an equal- 
ly heartening forecast of economic 
growth, highlighted by estimates 0’ 
a 55% increase in the nation’s sted 
production during the next 20 years 
a 170% rise in output of petrocheni- 
cals and an 1100% increase in the pro- 
duction of synthetic fibers. Added 
Chemstrand Corp.’s_ vice-president 
Frank J. Soday: “The next decade 
will see construction of at least 20) 
new, multi-million dollar plants to 
manufacture products which do not 
even exist today.” 

Vistas and Visionaries. Oil men, too, 
were also bullish on the future of 
economy. Standard Oil (N.J.) econ- 
omists predicted that by 1975 oil con- 
sumption would reach 13,000,000 bar- 
rels a day, some 70% higher than now, 
and would do so “even allowing for 
the entry of atomic plants into the 
energy market.” As a matter of fact, 
said Standard, atomic-fueled electric 
power plants will not hurt the oil 
business at all: “Anything atomic 
energy does to promote industrializa- 
tion and raise standards of living will 
create new needs,” including new 
needs for oil. 

U.S. Steel’s Chairman Benjamin F. 
Fairless chipped in to observe that 
the country was standing “at the gate- 
way of what promises to be a great 
scientific revolution.” The result, said 
Fairless, would be “more jobs, more 
purchasing power, more leisure, and 
a more comfortable life for our peo- 
ple.” He estimated that in the next 
two decades alone, the U.S. will need 
to increase its steel production by 
some 31.5 million tons if it is to keep 
pace with the anticipated growth in 
population. So for 1955, said he, steel 
production next year will probably 
surpass 1954’s 86 million tons by at- 
other 5 to 10 million tons. 

In Detroit, General Motors’ Presi- 
dent Harlow Curtice estimated that 
the industry would roll out 5.8 million 
cars in 1955—a sizable increase over 
the 5.3 million expected this yeal: 
Chrysler’s Colbert and Americal 
Motors’ Romney were more conserva- 
tive, placed the 1955 production figure 
at “probably” 5.5 million. Studebaker- 
Packard’s James Nance was sure that 
the total would run to “at least” 53 
million. 

New Markets. Automobile men wer 
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still further heartened by Govern- 
ment estimates that overseas car sales, 
already up 6% higher than in 1953, 
would again rise in 1955. Since gold 
and dollar reserves of West European 
countries are now at record high 
levels, Federal trade specialists esti- 
mate commercial exports next year at 
$12.8 billion—a 2% increase over this 
year and 5% higher than in 1953. 
In the first nine months of this year 
overseas shipments of textiles were up 
24%, of trucks 27%, of railway trans- 
portation equipment 34%, and of in- 
dustrial chemicals 30%. Other indus- 
tries due to gain in export markets 
next year: meat packers, cotton and 
tobacco growers, manufacturers of 
plastics, industrial machinery, con- 
struction equipment and _ electrical 
appliances. Export trade experts warn 
that foreign competition will be stiff, 
but they also reason that economic 
recovery abroad will mean an ex- 
panding market for a wide range of 
U.S. goods. As foreign nations suc- 
ceed in raising their own exports, they 
also tend to relax quotas and other 
trade restrictions against American 
products. 

Out of the Pit. Even in the soft coal 
industry, where current production 
is off about 16% since 1953, long- 
depressed spirits are on the rise. One 
coal expert told the New York So- 
ciety of Security Analysts that soft 
coal production next year would 
reach 425,000,000 tons, about 10% 
higher than the estimated 1954 output. 
Main causes: increased manufactur- 
ing and retail consumption, a rapid 
growth in demand for electric power 
and for coke, a modest rise in exports, 
which have dropped considerably 
since the early days of the Korean 
War. 

But when economists try to pick 
out the brightest spot in the 1955 
economy, they almost unanimously 
agree that the construction industry 
will outshine all the rest. After twice 
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= revising their projections upward, 
_ Government forecasters last month 


finally settled on $37 billion as the 
probable dollar total of new construc- 
tion begun this year. Next year, they 
foresee another handsome 7% in- 
crease to $39.5 billion, an estimated 






















































/ @° 8 $15 billion of which will go into resi- 
resi-g (ential building, which is slated for a 
that 14%, gain next year. Construction ex- 
‘Ilion q Petts also predict another 100,000 ad- 
ole ditional new housing starts next year, 
vent further swelling this year’s 1,150,000 
ae starts, a figured topped only in 1950. 
ee Not all of the increase in outlays is 
igure for construction of new homes. Stores, 
ar shopping centers and new offices will 
. that teach a record $2.3 billion. Mean- 
53 while, allocations for highway con- 
struction and improvement will be 

wie increased some 18%, to $4.2 billion. 
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Henn Loose-Leaf Binders help 
prevent wrong answers, cut down waste 
motion in selling. All information your 
salesmen or customers need stays up 
to date and in effective sequence. Your 
salesmen make more calls and close 
more orders per 100 calls. Your selling 
expense drops — an important advan- 
tage when you consider survey results: 


Average cost of one industrial sales call: 


1942 1953 

$9.02 $17.24 
(Printers’ Ink (Established by Sales 

report, Executives’ Club of 
Feb. 20, 1953) New York) 


NO MORE 
SALESMEN’S 

TRIP-UPS 
CAUSED BY 





Gaproved Selling Cffiiemey 
...Yours with HETNN 


Loose-Leaf 
Binders 





Representatives 
in Principal 
Cities 





Besides cutting costs per sales call, 
Heinn Loose-Leaf Binders help you 
reduce sales correspondence, eliminate 
much printing waste, and make a better 
impression on customers. Many Heinn 
customers, remembering their own ex- 
perience, would urge you to get the 
whole vital story. 











WHERE’S THAT 
#122210 sneer? 


He'd find facts in 


three seconds with 
Heinn indexing. 




















Please give us facts about 
binders and indexes for: 


PROBABLE 
QUANTITY 






PROBABLE 
SERVICE, INSTRUCTION, QUANTITY 
PROCEDURE MANUALS ._............ SAMPLE 
CASES cannabis = 
C] SALES MANUALS mernnneseweseeee: SALESMEN'S 
[] : CASES ianictsiea — 
PRICE BOCK ccccccceceiseesse EASEL PRES- 
NAME T] PARTS BOOKS .................. 90ar gy ee oe 
ACETATE 
TITLE C] ST a aoe ENVELOPES _.......---------00 
MERCHANDIS- SPECIAL SELL- 
FIRM _ 2: eer ING TOOLS 
PROPOSAL 
ADDRESS [] SHEETS a ne ve 





CITY, STATE 


ee Have your representative call, 


THE LOOSE-LEAF SYSTEM OF CATALOGING 
Leaders in 1896... and Still Leaders 





Good way to get 


RIGHT DOWN TO BUSINESS! 


No wonder so many industrialists are “setting up shop” 
in the South today —it’s just good business to be where 
business is good! 


Here in the busy Southland consumer markets are 
expanding. Greater purchasing power than ever before 
is in the hands of people eager to buy the products of 
nearby local industries. For example, for each dollar 
of income they had to spend in 1940 they now have 
well over three dollars. 


On top of this, costs of doing business in the modern 
South are kept in line by many natural and man-made 
advantages. These unique benefits can give Southern 
industries an “edge” in highly competitive situations. 


POUT. ee 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 
RAILWAY SYSTEM Horry A. 


| | WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Southern Serves the South 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


TIME TO EXERCISE CAUTION 


On Tuesday, November 23, the Dow-Jones industrial 
average rose above 1929’s record high of 381.17 and on the 
following day, with almost four million shares traded, a 
four-year high in stock volume was set. The present bull 
market, with an almost uninterrupted rise of 133 points 
in 14 months, has also set a new record. 

It is time to exercise caution. 

Any day now the elevator operator and the taxicab 
driver will be passing along “hot tips” and probably their 
recommendations may, momentarily, do as well as the 
selections of those who presumably know what they’re 
talking about. For those investors not “locked in” by tax 


ever, he will be quickly disillusioned. His own high sense 
of duty leaves him absolutely no choice. 

He was persuaded to run in the first instance only by 
an appeal to that same sense of duty. Many, many months 
before he made his decision, I talked with him at his 
SHAEF headquarters in Paris, trying to persuade him to 
be a candidate. The only argument that struck a quick, 
responsive chord was pointing out to him that having 
drafted and led in battle millions of fellow citizens, he 
had long lost the right to refuse a call to duty himself. 

Plainly, no other Republican at present or in the next 
twenty-four months is likely to enjoy to the same degree 
that the President does the confidence of the vast majority 
of his fellow citizens. 





considerations a modest taking of 
profits might be wise, both to “pro- 
tect” paper gains and to have the cash 
available for other investments on 
any general market reaction. 

This advice to be careful is not 
based on any fear that “stocks are too 
high” or on any lack of faith in the 
future. The stock market is finally 
catching up with our economic prog- 
ress of the past fifteen years. The 
bitter memories of the crash and de- 
pression have more than anything else 
effectively kept stocks from reflecting 
in their prices the enormous economic 
strides made. Whether the stock 
market is going to take time out to 
“digest” its great advance tomorrow 
or the next day no one can be sure. 
But the fact that there will be a 
breathing spell from the upswing is 


certain. 


EISENHOWER WILL 
RUN AGAIN 


There is much speculation as to 
whether or not President Eisenhower 
will run again in 1956. I don’t think 
there is any question but that he will 
be a candidate again, barring only 
any very serious health problem. 

The President himself probably has 
not made up his own mind, and doubt- 
less is under the impression that the 
decision is one he can make for him- 
self. As the time draws near, how- 


December 15, 1954 
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Christmas 


Christmas is glorious. I love the 
season, the Spirit of Christmas. 
If your heart is in the right 
place, it affords you appropriate 
opportunity to do things for 
others, to express your goodwill, 
to let yourself go sentimentally, 
philanthropically. For my part, 
I don’t plump for formal Christ- 
mas cards. I prefer distinctly 
personal greetings, messages of 
true friendship. 

After you have passed the 
Biblical allotted span of three- 
score-years-and-ten, you reach 
the conclusion that life and liv- 
ing too often are formal, too 
often sentiment is relegated to 
the background, that too often 
humane heart throbs are sup- 
pressed. 

Do we not too often subordi- 
nate our heartstrings to rigid 
formality, to comply coldly with 
“protocol”? 

The Christmas spirit brings 
home to us—or should bring 
home to us—the profound Bib- 
lical truth that “it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 
Anything which inspires unself- 
ishness makes for our enoble- 
ment. Christmas does that. 

I am all for Christmas. 

—B. C. Forses 
May 14, 1880-May 6, 1954. 
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It will become equally clear that, 
despite signal achievements, much of 
the President’s program will remain 
unachieved by the end of his first 
term. 

In short, unless Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s character of a lifetime changes 
swiftly, it will not be hard for the 
millions of persuasive voices that will 
be sure to be raised to draft him again 
to convince him that he cannot “take a 
powder,” despite how well-earned 
may be his longed-for retirement. 

The American people can be deeply 
thankful come 1956 that their Presi- 
dent has such a sense of duty and 
loyalty. These virtues would make it 
impossible for him not to serve an- 
other term. 


x 


OUR GROWING AGED 


Eight per cent of our total popula- 
tion is now over 65 years of age; in 
24 years, oldsters will constitute 144 
per cent of our population. Two thou- 
sand years ago a Roman citizen had 
an average life span of 23 years. In 
the year 1900 AD, in England, the 
average life span was 35 years and 
in 1900, in the United States, that 
increased to 47 years. But the babies 
weighing in today have a life ex- 
pectancy of nearly 70 years! These 
statistics highlight growing economic, 
political and social problems that 
must be more widely recognized by 





industry and government if, in the next two decades, 
crackpot schemes fanned by vote-seeking demagogues 
are not to threaten the country with Townsend-like “ham 
and egg” socialism. 

Consider these facts: Today there are eight workers 
between the ages of 18 and 65 for every oldster. In 1980, 
there will be only four workers between 18 and 65 for 
every oldster. Only 5 per cent currently of those over 
65 have saved enough to be self-supporting; 25 per cent 
still work, leaving 70 per cent to be supported wholly or 
in part by the rest of the working population. In 1980, 
oldsters will constitute 25 per cent of the nation’s eligible 
voters! With that political power, unless sound, long- 
range, planned economic aid has been provided, state and 
federal government will be forced to embark on assorted 
schemes to provide substance, care and treatment for the 
aged. 

Social Security, despite the still-to-be-heard laments of 
a few prehistoric reactionaries, constituted the first, wise 
forward step. Growing numbers of corporation retire- 
ment plans are providing much-needed additional benefits 
for those over 65, and the growing participation in volun- 
tary insurance plans such as the Blue Cross, etc., are 
helping enormously. Ninety-two million people are now 
covered, although 39 per cent of the population is still 
outside the fold. 

As more come to realize the enormity of the problem, 
more steps can and will be taken. I think it is inevitable 
and essential that Eisenhower’s health reinsurance plan 
be enacted into law despite some shortsighted opposition 
from sources who should know better. 

Social Security benefits, as well as all the withholding 
taxes, are bound to creep up, but the free enterprise sys- 
tem itself, i.e., private small businesses and larger corpora- 
tions, can contribute most to a sound solution not merely 
through greater taxes but by encouraging and helping 
their own employees to plan for their own retirement. 
Several companies have done an outstanding primary job 
in this direction, with “classes” for those nearing the 
retirement age to outline ways of keeping busy through 
hobbies, ways of supplementing benefit incomes, ways of 
being more useful citizens in a community when their full 
days will no longer be wholly occupied by work. 

Weighting the statistics makes it vividly apparent that 
far more of us must weigh suggestions and plans for 
meeting the problem. 


bs 


SOUTH STILL BOOMING 


Within the past three weeks, I have visited almost a 
dozen major cities of the “Atlantic Coast South”—Balti- 
more, Norfolk, Wilmington, Savannah, Charleston, Jack- 
sonville, etc. Almost everywhere the story was pretty 
much of a piece! 

Continued growth, more and more industrial expansion, 
greater and greater general prosperity. 

Only in the areas where tobacco-growing is the heavily 
predominant industry was there uncertainty, markedly 
less optimism. 

In Winston-Salem, one leading Main Street merchant 
explained things this way: “When cigarette sales go 
down,” he said, “we feel the same as a Wall Street broker 
does in a declining market. We haven’t had anything 


but better business in our biggest business—cigarettes— 
for so many years that the current drop-off has shaken 
us up perhaps more than it should. However, all of us in 
the business agree that we are very fortunate that other 
industries have been moving into the State in greater 
numbers. We aren’t a one-crop or one-industry economy 
any longer, or we’d be in real trouble.” 

Typical of the confident, aggressive approach to the 
future, which is being displayed practically all over the 
South, is the activity of the Virginia Electric and Power 
Company. It has just presented to Albemarle County 
(N.C.) Planning Commission a survey of industrial sites 
within the area, listing 37 potential sites for assorted in- 
dustries. The report is a mine of information for those try- 
ing to attract newcomers to the area, describes what types 
of property are most suitable from the point of view of 
topography, transportation facilities, available utilities, 
etc. Thus briefed, local Chamber of Commerce enthusi- 
asts and others can do an intelligent job of selling the 
advantages of settling in the area to new industries, or to 
old ones looking for new factory locations. 

My first stop seemed to provide the keynote for the 
balance of the trip. I spent quite some time with Charles 
P. McCormick, in Baltimore, whose fabulous success in 
building up an enormous business out of slow-moving 
spices, has given him a unique niche among business suc- 
cess stories. It was six years since I had talked with 
him previously, but the same all-out enthusiasm for his 
company’s growth and for his pioneering industrial re- 
lations still prevailed. His company’s sales are now over 
$41 million, “but in the next ten years we are aiming 
at $100 million and I think we have a good chance of 
hitting this target within seven years.” His eyes twinkled 
as he told me of the successful result his management 
had obtained from the promise of a two-week-Christmas- 
with-pay-holiday in a West Coast plant the McCormick 
company has recently acquired. 

“TI hate the speed-up,” he said, “but we told our people 
that if we could meet the quotas necessary to supply our 
customers before Christmas, we would all shut down 
and enjoy the holiday with regular pay. In our or- 
ganization, we have learned that if you play fair with 
your fellow-workers, share your progress with them, 
there’s no ceiling on their enthusiasm. And when you 
have got that, there is no ceiling on the company’s pros- 
perity.” 

Fortunately, the McCormick approach no longer rep- 
resents a pioneering effort. Throughout the rapidly-in- 
dustrializing areas of the South, the new generations of 
management have been schooled in the dollars-and-cents 
sense of the McCormick philosophy, and they are apply- 
ing it these days with very conspicuous success in al 
fields. 

This journey through the South has been refreshing 
and inspiring. The physical economic expansion and 
growth is sparked by business leaders who are filled 
with hard-headed confidence. They don’t feel that what 
is happening to the South is just “happening.” They 
know that their own vision and hard work has made it 
come about, and they intend to continue steadfastly 
the same direction—to greater and greater heights of 
prosperity. Everywhere I saw impressive progress toward 
this objective, and it would be hard to overemphasize MY 
conviction that the South will continue to make great 
industrial strides forward for a long time to come. 
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CHRYSLER IN THE CLUTCH 


In the free-wheeling auto business, it takes a lot 
of sprinting to make up for lost competitive 
ground. Chrysler has lost plenty of it. Has it the 
stamina to regain its old position—and keep it? 


(See Cover). 

Tue Lirtte ENGINE Tuat Cou p, a de- 
lightful children’s book, tells of a 
brave little locomotive that tries to 
haul a train of stranded coaches to 
the top of a steep grade. “I think I 
can—I think I can—I think I can,” it 
mutters hopefully. Then, with con- 
siderable huffing and puffing it chugs 
to the top and clicks merrily on down 
the track, chortling all the while, “I 
thought I could—I thought I could—I 
thought I could.” 


Tue $600-million Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, the U.S.’s third largest auto- 
maker, resembled nothing so much 
last month as the Little Engine That 
Could—resembled it, that is, on the 
way up. The grade was steep: Chrys- 
ler, which in 1953 produced 20.45% 
of all cars sold in the U.S., so far in 
1954 has produced only 13.18% of 
those sold. The burden was enor- 
mous: a vast weight of cumulative 
vicissitudes. Moreover, Chrysler will 
have to make the grade in what will 
probably be the most competitive 
automaking year on record. 

What are Chrysler’s chances for 
success? In Wall Street, where 
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Chrysler’s stock these days is low, 
both literally and metaphorically, the 
majority attitude is: “Wait and see.” 
Traditionally, the Canyon breeds a 
hardy race nurtured on a _ healthy 
skepticism. So, however, does De- 
troit, and there none of the auto- 
makers is ready to count Chrysler out 
yet. Least of all, is Chrysler itself, 
despite its dismal record this year. 
Says Chrysler Corp.’s President Les- 
ter Lum (“Tex”) Colbert, with a 
quiet kind of confidence that com- 
mands respect: “We’re shooting for 
20% of the auto market, and when we 
get that we’re going for more.” 

The Bad News. Illusions do not last 
long in the automaking business, and 
Chrysler’s top hands are old pros at 
the game (see pages 14 and 15). But 
not even old pros are entirely safe 
from illusions. Chrysler learned that 
the hard way last year, when it in- 
sisted that the public cared less for 
outside frills than for what was under 
the hood. 

Chrysler’s 1954 models were good, 
solid automobiles—no one _ really 
doubted that. What was under the 
hood was as good, and some said bet- 
ter, than a good many rival makes. 


CHRYSLER’S NEW CHELSEA (MICH.) PROVING GROUND: 
one burden of proof was on the cars, another on the management 


JUST WHAT THE DOCTOR ORDERED 


(GM’s Pontiac, for example, offered 
only 127 horsepower; Dodge boasted 
150 h.p.) Moreover, the 1954 models 
were big and roomy, with plenty of 
solid comfort inside for driver and 
passengers, and they outwardly had 
a quiet sort of good taste that many 
discriminating, conservative auto buy- 
ers liked, and liked to the point of 
fervor. 

Nevertheless, for the majority of 
Americans, one look at the long, low 
Fords, Mercurys and Lincolns, or at 
the decidedly racy, rakish Buicks, 
Oldsmobiles and Cadillacs, was 
enough to decide Chrysler Corp.’s 
fortunes drastically and irrevocably. 
Enough of that part of the auto-buy- 
ing public which has sworn by Chrys- 
ler Corp. cars ever since Walter P. 
Chrysler first unpacked his tool kit in 
1924, changed its allegiance to give 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 
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When one of the nation’s major automakers starts going down- 
hill, it takes a colossal effort to get it headed back up again. 
One answer is to push down hard on the accelerator and apply 
the spark to some high-octane styling ideas. But the biggest 
factor is the managerial horsepower under the corporate hood. 
Here then is a look at the hardy breed of automakers upon 


whom Chrysler's future fortunes largely depend. 


Chrysler Corp. President Lester Lum Colbert. When Colbert 
was appointed to the presidency of Chrysler’s Dodge di- 
vision in 1945, he had his own ideas about “how to be- 
come a corporation president.” His first move was to 
crisscross the U.S. on a grueling personal appearance 
tour, shake hands with Dodge’s 4,000 dealers. In five 
years, he made the grand tour three times. Once, in a 
Baltimore dealer’s back room, Colbert spotted a barrel 
of rags, and raised considerable fuss about it. Every time 
he has since seen the same chagrined 
dealer, Colbert has never neglected 
to ask if the barrel has been emptied 
yet. 

Such front office attention to grass 
roots details should stand fast-mov- 
ing “Tex” Colbert in good stead. In 
1955, he will be up against his big- 
gest challenge yet. As the tough, 
tenacious president of Chrysler 
Corp. (since 1950), Colbert’s task is 
to reassert the leadership of a com- 
pany that has just suffered a 
Humpty-Dumpty fall. 

Though he rides herd on a cor- 
poration with five lines of cars and 
trucks, 52 plants, more than 125,000 
employees, 100,000 shareholders and 
a net worth of $510 million, Tex 
Colbert, at 49, looks more at home 
on the range than on the assembly 
line. Born in the pine country of 
East Texas’ Oakwood, the son of a 
general storekeever and cotton deal- 
er, Lester Lum Colbert is every inch the strapping Texan, 
from the San Antonio twang to the strong-headed obsti- 
nacy of a maverick longhorn steer. 

As @ youth, he made enough money buying and selling 
spot cotton to pay his way through the University of 
Texas and Harvard Law School, from which he took a 
year off to: 1) sell cotton for more school money; 2) wed 
his Oakwood schoolmate, pretty Daisy Gorman. It was 
as a law clerk for Chrysler’s attorneys in 1929 that Tex 
caught the schooled eyes of Walter Chrysler himself and 
K. T. Keller, then Chrysler’s production genius and head 
man at Dodge. When Chrysler decided to appoint a resi- 
dent attorney in Detroit, Colbert got the job. 

Showing sharpwitted administrative ability, he served 
on the Operations and Production Managers’ Committees, 
sat in on and drank up every kind of automotive problem. 
In 1935, clearly impressing Keller as a comer at Chrysler, 
Colbert was moved up to a Dodge vice-presidency, where 
he vowed to do “a downtown job.” This meant going to 
night school three nights a week for two years, where he 

boned up on machines and manufacturing know-how. 

The chance to apply all his new-found knowledge came 
in 1947 when the Army Air Force handed Chrysler the 
job of building, equipping and operating a new plant in 

Chicago that was to become the B-29s’ principal source 
of Wright 18-cylinder engines. When rain, snow and 





slush turned the plant site into a mire as muddy as 
Malaya, General Manager Colbert solved the problem in 
typical Texan fashion, hired 25 horses from a local riding 
academy, thus enabling his foremen to cover the 500- 
acre area without wasting time. 

The completed 6,300,000 sq. ft. plant (as big as 18 
baseball diamonds vs. the nine diamonds-big Willow 
Run) was the biggest World War II aircraft plant in the 
U.S. With 33,000 employees, it turned out 18,413 engines, 
and despite 6,274 design changes ex- 
ceeded every production schedule 
set for it by the Air Force and cut 
the original cost of making engines 
in half. 

For his own “downtown” per- 
formance, Chrysler rewarded Col- 
bert with the presidency of Dodge, 
whose operations then embraced 
8,000,000 square feet of plant and al- 
most one-third of all Chrysler per- 
sonnel. Four years later, when Col- 
bert’s mentor, K. T. Keller, stepped 
up to the board chairmanship, Tex 
finally moved downtown as presi- 
dent of the Chrysler Corp. Said he: 
“T just did what Mr. Keller wanted 
me to do.” 

Today Tex Colbert is very much 
the man in Chrysler’s saddle. The 
titans of yesteryear, like Chairman 
Keller and Finance Committee Chief 
B. E. Hutchinson, have stepped back 
into the wings, the better perhaps 
to keep an eye on the actors onstage, but even more so 
to let them act out their own parts. President Colbert, 
for example, confers regularly with Keller, but what Tex 
Colbert decides to do is his own red wagon. Yet at 
tradition-steeped Chrysler, where Kaufman Thuma Kel- 
ler is “K.T.” to such top execs as B.F. (“Hutch”) Hutch- 
inson and A. (“Van”) vanderZee, Colbert has never 
called Chairman Keller anything more informal than 
“Mr. Keller.” 

Occasionally Colbert has been bulldogged by his own 
brand of painstaking meticulosity. In Pittsburgh one 
day in 1946, Colbert was interviewed by a reporter who 
asked him about the outlook for auto production, then in 
a state of flux. He was astonished to read in the first 
editions: “Dodge Executive Optimistic Over Auto Pro- 
duction.” Colbert promptly sprang to a phone to chew 
out the hapless reporter for his overly optimistic, mis- 
leading headline, which the poor fellow did not even 
write, but which he promised to see his editor about. 
When Colbert got a look at the later editions, he read: 
“Dodge Executive Pessimistic Over Auto Production.” 

This year the same reporter would have to change the 
headline back again. Colbert has gone on record brim- 
ming with optimism, promising that Chrysler is out t 
do “a real downtown job.” Which is one reason why K.T. 
Keller has said of Tex Colbert: “We all love that boy!” 
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hand with the Dort Motor 
Co., of Flint (Mich.) in 1920 
and first came to Chrysler 
when he joined the venerable 
Maxwell Motor Co., Chrys- 
ler’s predecessor. In 1932, 
he shifted to Dodge as Chi- 
cago district representative, 
worked for the company 10 
years before being assigned 
as a sort of wartime trouble- 
shooter in Dodge’s main plant 
in Detroit. He was named 
Kansas City regional man- 
ager in 1943, in °46 managed 
the Los Angeles territory, and in ’47 was selected by 
Dodge President Colbert to boss the building and 
equipping of Dodge’s new auto and truck assembly plant 
in San Leandro (Calif.). As plant general manager, 
Mansfield was in charge of all Dodge truck and Plymouth 
and Dodge passenger car production in the West. Two 
years ago Mansfield was elected Plymouth president and 
last year a Chrysler vice-president. 














































































































Dodge President W. C. Newberg, 44, started selling cars 
while still at the University of Washington. Farm-reared 
in Sedro-Woolley (Wash.), 
Newberg also financed his 
education as a summertime 
logger and sailor-longshore- 
man, won first prize for his 
Engineering School thesis, 
‘The Road Testing of Low- 
Priced 1933 Cars” (for which 
he talked Seattle auto dealers 
into lending him cars, an oil 
company into supplying the 
fuel). After graduating, New- 
berg was offered a job by a 
large oil company, instead 
went straight to Detroit and 
llked Chrysler into putting him on as a test driver and 
mechanic. Newberg got his big chance in 1942, when he 
was brought in as chief engineer at Dodge’s huge B-29 
‘ngine plant in Chicago. He did so well that, at war’s 
tnd, he became president of Chrysler’s Airtemp division. 
h three years, Newberg trebled its business, moving up 
n 1951, at 40, to Dodge’s presidency. 
























Plymouth President John P. Mansfield, 51, a Milwaukee- 
born auto man for 34 years, started work as a factory 
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Two Titans. Putting the finishing touches to his autobiography one day 
in 1937, Walter P. Chrysler circled several I’s in his manuscript, 
ordered his collaborator to: “Take all those out and stack ’em like cord 
wood. I’m afraid of all this I, I, I, I.” Actually, until 1937, when he 
stepped back to “just watch it,” Walter Chrysler was very much the big 
“T” of the company he founded and built, by weight of his own sheer 
genius, into one of America’s mightiest corporations. 
Keller, who, at 27, had more auto know-how (at Cadillac, Hudson, 
Maxwell, Buick), than any dozen Detroiters, was the man Chrysler 
chose to assume his own formidable mantle. 
Chrysler saw had “lots of fire and his feet on the ground,” Chrysler 
prospered, today is guided by such stout, seasoned officers as these: 


Burly K. T. 


Under. Keller, whom 





Chrysler President E. C. Quinn, like Plymouth’s Mansfield, 
is 51 and a 34-year auto careerist. But unlike Milwau- 
kee’s Mansfield, graying, be- 
spectacled Ed Quinn was born 
in Detroit, but spent most of 
his early youth in Parish (N. 
Y.). In 1919, however, he re- 
turned to the auto city, and, 
at 15, made a bee-line for 
Studebaker, where he got a 
job as an apprentice toolmak- 
er. He switched to sales in 
1926, later went to work for 
a dealer handling the Stude- 
baker line. Quinn  subse- 
quently sold Hudsons and 
Dodges, took such a liking 
to Chrysler’s way of doing things that in 1934 he hired on 
as a special service representative for De Soto. Gaining a 
knowledgeable appreciation of dealer problems, Quinn 
used it to help Dodge, which assigned him to San Fran- 
cisco, later to Los Angeles, New York and Pittsburgh. He 
was made Dodge general sales manager in 1947, vice- 


president and general manager in 1951, rose to president 
in 1953. 


De Soto President L. Irving Woolson, 50, a 24-year Chrysler 
veteran, was born a New Yorker, but is a Detroiter at 
heart. Graduating from Cor- 
nell in 1926, Mechanical En- 
gineer Woolson went to work 
for Chrysler as a draftsman 
assigned to design of the first 
De Soto engine. He put in 
stints in the car cooling labs 
and later at Dodge Truck, 
where he helped dovetail en- 
gineering and production ac- 
tivities. In 1932, he became 
assistant chief engineer at 
Plymouth, and four years 
later became De Soto’s chief 
resident engineer. It was 
Woolson who, at war’s end, was charged with converting 
De Soto back to peacetime production. In quick succes- 
sion, he rose to operating manager and vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing. In 1952, Woolson was busy 
supervising De Soto’s new body and engine plants when 
De Soto President C. E. Bleicher died. Tex Colbert 
then named quiet, deserving “Irv” Woolson to the post. 





FIRST PLYMOUTH (1928) 


Chrysler a mighty blow to both pride 
and pocketbook. Substantially the 
same cars that had rung up $3.3-bil- 
lion in sales for Chrysler in 1953 were 
suddenly “ultra-conservative” and 
“boxy,” epithets that found a sudden 
vogue with newsmen, and were end- 
lessly repeated. 

By the end of the third quarter of 
the year, the result was clearly dis- 
astrous. Plymouth, which had been 
the third most popular make of car 
(after Chevrolet and Ford) and ac- 
counted for half of Chrysler Corp.’s 
sales, dropped back to fifth place be- 
hind Buick and Oldsmobile. Dodge, 
which ranked seventh in the industry 
in 1953, settled back to eighth place 
behind Mercury. Chrysler hung on to 
tenth place, but on 44,012 fewer sales. 
De Soto fell back from 12th to 13th 
place. 

What Chrysler lost, General Motors 
and Ford, locked in a wheel-to-wheel 
production fight, raced to pick up. 
Ford, which sold 261,029 more cars 
than in 1953, boosted its share of the 
market from 23.29% to 30.89%. Gen- 
eral Motors sold 67,555 more cars, 
increased its share of the market from 
46.01% to 50.21%. Meanwhile, Chrys- 
ler’s unit sales fell 348,195 below its 
nine-months total for 1953, a loss that 
even exceeded its two big rivals’ 
combined gains. 

By mid-year, Chrysler’s 85,000 
stockholders were called on to bear 
their share of the burden. With net 
profits down to $1.81 per share, as 
against $5.07 in 1953’s first half, there 
was no room for doubt that Chrysler 
was in no shape to pay out its regular 
$1.50 quarterly dividend this year, 
much less the extras that had brought 
its payout to $7.50 in 1951 and $9.75 
in 1950. The dividend was halved, to 
75¢c a share, and many an investor 


FIRST DE SOTO (1928) 


breathed a relieved sigh that it was 
not worse. 

Investors had already had, indeed, 
another kind of bad news, tidings that 
made the dividend cut all but anti- 
climactic. After hitting a high of 96% 
in 1953 (while GM’s shares were 
topping out at 6934), Chrysler com- 
mon had dropped to 56% on the Big 
Board. Then while Chrysler’s stock 
hedge-hopped along the ticker in the 
60’s, GM’s took off on a spectacular 
climb that put it up in the 90s. 

But the worst was yet to come. In 
the third quarter, for the first time 
since 1950, and for only the second 
time in its entire history, Chrysler 
went into the red. The loss—$12,067,- 
277—brought cumulated earnings 
down some 93.3% below what they 
had been the previous year. 

Debits & Credits. In the face of this 
dismal showing, and the men at 


Chrysler’s Highland Park, Michigan, 
headquarters could not ‘:ave denied 
that it was dismal even if Chrysler’s 


1934 CHRYSLER AIRFLOW: 
a backward glance ... 


stockholders had let them, it was cru- 
cially important to diagnose the cause. 
Was it styling? Obviously that was 
part of it; the public had said so at 
least, and the voice of the people is 
the voice of the automakers’ god. 

If styling is the answer, Chrysler 
soon showed that it had the remedy, 
and a potent one. Its 1955 models, in- 
troduced last month, combined some 
of the most radical styling ideas (e.g., 
Plymouth’s shark-nosed front fender 
line, see cut) with a sensitive feel for 
average tastes (e.g., Plymouth’s trans- 
formation from shortest to longest 
car, bumper-to-bumper, in the low- 
priced field). And it did it in the 
Plymouth to a degree excelled by 
probably no other make of U.S. auto 
this year. 

The proof that Chrysler’s radical 
rubber-to-roof new look had resulted 
in no repetition of its ill-fated ven- 
ture with the 1934 Airflow was 
abundantly clear in the unprecedented 
number of buyers who jammed into 
dealers’ showrooms in the first few 
weeks the new cars were on sale. 

But if mistaken styling alone was 
the cause of Chrysler’s ills this year, 
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FIRST DODGE (1914) 


how could its management have erred 
so disastrously in its estimate of pub- 
lic taste? An error of such magnitude, 
in a matter so readily preventable by 
adequate business research, is almost 
inconceivable. The fact of the matter 
is that this widely-accepted explana- 
tion of Chrysler’s troubles allows its 
management less credit than it de- 
serves. 

Actually, the handwriting has been 
on the garage wall ever since 1951, 
and it was clearly seen by Chrysler's 
brass. In the next two years, it was 
very plain that Chrysler was losing 
its grip in sales, although the reduc- 
tion in Chrysler’s share of the total 
auto market was very slight. But 
Chrysler’s top men were already lay- 
ing plans in 1951 for a striking new 
line of cars, radically different from 
anything it was then building. It soon 
became an open secret in the industry 
that Chrysler intended to make its big 
push in 1955, meanwhile making only 
minor styling changes in its existing 
designs. 

The big error was timing. Normally, 
getting a new car from drawing board 
to clay mock-up to assembly line to 
dealers’ showrooms takes about three 
years. Chrysler stacked its chips on 
the premise that the cycle in public 
taste would not swing decisively until 
1955. 

The joker in this assumption was 
that Ford and General Motors had 
decided to schedule their big push for 
1954, and in doing so had helped to 
speed up the cycle. General Motors 
gave radically new lines to its Buick, 
Oldsmobile and Cadillac lines, with 
all its usual deft judgment of the 
public’s likes and dislikes. (It saved 
the comparatively conservative Chev- 
rolet and Pontiac for major ovel- 
hauling in the 1955 models.) Ford 
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fixed up its Fords and Mercurys well 
enough to challenge GM’s Chevrolets 
and Pontiacs to a run for their money. 
Thus, as early as late 1953, it was 
evident that Ford and Chevrolet were 
off on a race that would leave Plym- 
outh far behind. But by then it was 
too late for Chrysler to do much 
about it. 

The Good Friday Revolt. An error in 
timing of this magnitude cannot be 
merely shrugged off, however, and 
treated as only the kind of wrong 
guess that must be accepted as one of 
the unpreventable accidents of normal 
corporate life. On the other hand, it 
is probably more than a little unfair to 
blame the men who made this ill- 
fated decision too harshly. Actually, 
everything indicates that Chrysler’s 
error in timing is merely a symptom 
of a still more deeply-seated malady, 
and one which goes far back into the 
company’s history. 

One important clue is a remarkable 
event that occurred on Good Friday 
of this year, an occasion which has 
already gone down in Chrysler legend 
as “The Good Friday Revolt.” In a 
smoke-filled Detroit hotel room, rep- 
resentatives of U.S. Dodge dealers 
presented Chrysler’s topmost brass 
with an extraordinary pair of demands 
that would have shocked even the 
United Auto Workers’ Walter Reu- 
ther. The “demands” (which flabber- 
gasted Chrysler Corp. executives 
describe as “prescriptions”): 1) cut 
the factory price of Dodges at once 
by $200, a saving not to be passed on 
to the consumer; 2) allow a Dodge 
dealer delegate to sit in on the next 
Chrysler board meeting. 


Quite understandably, Chrysler 


turned down both demands. But the 
“Good Friday Revolt” turned the 
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spotlight on one of the major chinks 
in Chrysler Corp.’s armor: its badly 
deteriorated dealer relations. How 
bad they were was already apparent, 
at least in rumor, but the Dodge 
dealers’ blockbusters produced a 
monumental psychological conscious- 
ness of it. Angry Chrysler Corp. 
dealers had gone to fantastic lengths 
in their ire. Some were selling their 
assigned quota of cars lackadaisically. 
Many gave only lip service to promo- 
tion and advertising campaigns; some 
even pocketed the money without do- 
ing anything. Not a few bootlegged 
new cars to used car lots at prices 
that hardly paid their overhead. 
Sometimes particularly peeved dealers 
told perplexed, prospective customers 
that an entirely new line of cars was 
in the cards for 1955; why buy a 
Chrysler product now? 

How is it possible that dealers 


could so ignore their own interests 
just to “teach the company a lesson”? 
Suddenly Chrysler was aware that, as 
Vice President Charles L. Jacobson 





CUSTOM IMPERIAL 


-- + a forward look 


put it, “Money doesn’t talk. Personal 
feeling is much stronger than money. 
If a man is mad, he will do things that 
affect his own pocketbook.” 

Down to Fundamentals. In this state 
of far-deteriorated dealer-company 
relationships, it was no wonder that 
Chrysler Corp. could not get through 
to its dealers with the kind of advice 
and help they needed to sell cars. In 
the auto business, that is as nearly 
disastrous a situation as can exist; 
good cars, no matter how good they 
are, have to be sold. In Chrysler’s 
case, with the basic body design of its 
models nearing the vintage stages, it 
was outright calamitous. 

More fundamentally, however, the 
“Good Friday Revolt” symptomized 
a still more serious situation: for a 
long, long time, Chrysler had not been 
hearing its dealers. And in failing to 
do so, it had gotten out of touch with 
the public’s pulse. If it had heard the 
tiny stirrings in the market’s grass- 
roots, Chrysler might never have made 
the error in timing it did make. Or 
even having made it, close and sympa- 
thetic cooperation between dealer 
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DODGE ROYAL V-8 


and company might well have soft- 
ened the sales jolt both got this year 
to a more minor jounce. 

Why hadn’t Chrysler been listening 
when it might have saved itself much 
of the agony it has sustained? Mainly 
because, unlike General Motors and 
Ford (which in 1946 had gone through 
similar, and even more costly but less 
publicized, agonies of its own), 
Chrysler had outgrown the strongly 
centralized organization it had inher- 
ited, from strong-willed Pioneer Au- 
tomaker Walter Chrysler, but had not 
decentralized. | Consequently, like 
Ford when young Henry Ford II 
stepped into control, Chrysler was too 
institutionally muscle-bound to avoid 
its fate. There was, indeed, more than 
a little truth to a General Motors offi- 
cial’s description of Highland Park as 
“the inside of a gold tooth.” 

Time & Tide. But the most tragic 
thing about all this is that Chrysler 
had already seen the tide rolling its 
way long before it hit. A great deal 
had already been done to break up 
the corporate monolith Chrysler pre- 
sented and to lay the foundations for 
sound and sympathetic company- 
dealer ties. But the fruits of it were 
borne too late. The youthful manage- 
ment that came to the top at Chrys- 
ler with the advent of Colbert to the 
presidency in 1951 was not lacking in 
managerial intelligence; it merely had 
too little time. 

Actually a revolution in organiza- 
tion and concepts is now, and has 
been for some time, underway at 
Chrysler, and it is one that augurs 
much better for Chrysler’s future than 
1954’s experiences would indicate. 
Items: 

e Autonomy of all four auto divi- 
sions, a freedom until recently enjoyed 
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only by Chrysler Airtemp. Hence- 
forth, each auto division will make 
separate financial statements of profit- 
and-loss and handle its own account- 
ing. Until recently, division managers 
were unable even to calculate mean- 
ingfully whether they were making 
cars at a profit or not. Under the new 
system, each division receives all 
parts and materials, as well as a 
charge for its share of corporate over- 
head, tagged with a “price we can 
argue over.” 

e Each also has its own clay rooms 
and designing staff. Corporate Styling 
Chief Virgil Exner must still approve 
every design change made, but the 
initiative rests with the division. Each 
division maintains the styling privacy 
of a separate business enterprise. If 
one division’s designers get a look at 
what another division has come up 
with, Colbert disapprovingly says, 
“they’re peeking.” 

e Symbolic of this decentraliza- 
tion, the managers of each of the four 
auto divisions have the title of presi- 
dent, today a very real one. And 
although it does not now substantially 
do so, eventually Chrysler divisions 
will probably compete with each other 
almost as though they had no com- 
mon ties, as GM’s have long done. 

e Equally important, each division 
has complete control of its own field 
sales and dealer organization. The 
one exception is Plymouth, which is 
in a peculiar position. Right now, as 
in the past, almost every Chrysler, 
Dodge and De Soto dealer also sells 
Plymouths. Originally the idea was 
that, since Plymouth is the big volume 
Chrysler product, dealers handling 
other Chrysler Corp. brands would 
be the stronger for selling it too. 

This arrangement, however, has 
caused grave difficulties. Many a 
Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto dealer in 
a small community has found himself 
battling a colleague for Plymouth 
sales. Now the plan is to set up 
Plymouth’s own field sales organiza- 
tion, and probably eventually its own 
dealer organization. In the meantime, 
the dealer conflicts are being elimi- 
nated. 

e Probably the biggest boon of all 
in Chrysler’s dealings with its dealers 
is its recently-launched Dealer Enter- 
prise Plan, a financial helping hand 
similar to GM’s Motors Holding Corp. 
(which was set up in the late 1920s) 
and Ford’s Dealer Development Pro- 
gram (established in 1950). In effect, 
the Dealer Enterprise Plan puts 
Chrysler into partnership with dealers 
who need capital to expand (such as 
to take on a second dealership) and 
with capable dealer prospects who 
have not got the capital to get started 
for themselves. Loans have already 
been made to more.thani.a score of 


such dealers, in amounts averaging 
well over $100,000 apiece. Chrysler’s 
object is to lend a helping hand, not to 
get into the auto dealership business. 
Whenever the dealer can pay back the 
loan, Chrysler backs out. 

The plan, less than nine months old, 
has already produced a remarkable 
change in company-dealer relation- 
ships. It’s hard to be antagonistic 
toward a company that is willing to 
set you up in business or finance your 
expansion with its own money—even 
if you don’t need the help. 

Major Assets. Chrysler has also fun- 
damentally retooled itself in other 
ways to provide new dies and molds 
with which to shape its destiny. 
Among them: 


CHRYSLER-BUILT M48 PATTON TANK 
a $160.6-million catch 


e Purchase, in late 1953, of famed 
auto body builder Briggs Mfg. Co., 
for some $35-million, and of an addi- 
tional $27.5-million worth, at best 
estimate, of its inventories. Object: 
to get a tighter rein on costs by build- 
ing its own bodies and stamping out 
many of its own parts, previously 
purchased from Briggs and others. 

e Abandonment of its debt-free 
status last March, with a 100-year, 
$250-million loan trom the Prudential 
Insurance Co. at 3%4% interest. 
Object: to acquire the funds needed 
for ambitious expansion, investment 
in automation (labor-saving devices), 
and to help finance the Dealer Enter- 
prise Plan. 

Actually, Chrysler’s going into debt 
will go a long way toward strengthen- 
ing, rather than weakening, its finan- 
cial position. Debt used wisely often 
pays big dividends beyond the cost of 
servicing it, a fact that investors are 
sometimes apt to overlook. In Chrys- 
ler’s case, new. financing was badly 
needed. Compared with the financial 
resources of its two big competitors, 
GM and Ford, Chrysler has been 
operating on a relative shoestring. All 
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the more so because bigtime competi- 
tion requires big-scale.isancial re- 
sources and every sign points to 
rugged competition ahead. 

e Consolidation of all West Coast 
production of Dodges and Plymouths 
at the Los Angeles plant, where De 
Sotos and Chryslers were already 
being made. Object: to tighten up 
operation to maximum efficiency and 
economy to meet strong rivalry from 
Ford and GM, both more substantially 
situated than Chrysler in the Far 
West, the best per capita car market. 

® Opening in June of the sprawling, 
ultra-modern Chelsea proving ground, 

e Completion of nine years of ex- 
perimentation on the long engineer- 
ing bug-ridden gas turbine engine 
(advantages: cheaper fuel, less vibra- 
tion, fewer moving parts), with the 
first workable, but still imperfect, gas 
turbine-powered automobile. Object: 
to keep on top of engineering develop- 
ments, “go on from there.” 

e Purchase of the Government's 
huge, 43-acre Michoud Ordnance 
plant near New Orleans. Object: to 
put Chrysler in a position to take on 
almost any defense job.* 

e Furthered its attractiveness for 
military orders by unveiling a 214- 
ton, all-aluminum Army truck, light2r 
by 6,000-lbs. than the conventional 
ones. Although it got no immediate 
orders for the truck, Chrysler’s T55 
has already influenced the Army’s 
ideas of what a military vehicle’s 
locks, equipment and performance 
ought to be. 

The Road Back. The cumulative evi- 
dence of all these developments sug- 
gests that Chrysler Corp. is already 
farther along the road back to its old 
eminence than it is generally given 
credit for. The attitude around High- 
land Park these days is quite a bit 
stronger than “I think I can—I think 
I can—I think I can.” Chrysler's 
brass airs a more confident brand of 
talk, a talk more aptly characterized 
by “I know I can—I know I can—I 
know I can.” This would have to be 
taken with a very healthy grain of 
salt but for two things: 1) the dra- 
matic success of its new models; 2) 
the solid evidence that Chrysler has 
applied strong medicine at the root of 
its troubles, overcentralized, insensi- 
tive organization. 

Chrysler is still not entitled to be 
known as The Big Wheeler That 
Could. Hard-bitten, long-experi- 
enced Wall Streeters are rightfully 
quite unready to accord Chrysler that 
compliment until the new look .in.its 
autos and its organization is translated 
into a new look in its earnings. 

*In September, Chrysler got the oppor- 
tunity, shrewdly underbid GM by $75- 


million on a $160.6-million contract for 
Patton M48 medium tanks 
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INVESTMENT COMPANIES 





INVESTING WITH 
THE DUPONTS 


Though it costs a cool $1 million per 100 
shares, Christiana Securities is actually a 
bargain-counter means of investing in du Pont. 


Last month, with far less fanfare than 
often attends a 10-cent dividend boost 
by a lesser company, the eight direc- 
tors of Christiana Securities Corpora- 
tion, four of them bearing the name 
du Pont, calmly declared a $185 year- 
end dividend. In doing so they brought 
total payments for the year to a record 
$407, which, as a matter of record, 
added up to more money ($61 mil- 
lion) than the original book-cost of 
the holding company’s assets. 

Shortly thereafter, and with equal 
aplomb, Christiana Securities com- 
mon edged quietly past the $10,000 
mark* on the over-the-counter mar- 
ket, where it is fairly actively traded. 
These gilt-edged doings, needless to 
say, involved nothing less than the 
multi-billion holding company that 





*Recent quotations: Bid, $9950 a share; 
asked, $10,250. 
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dominates the mighty du Pont family 
empire. Through Christiana and still 
another closely-held holding company 
on top of it, the famed Wilmington 
family has long controlled $2.7 billion 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours—and, so 
charge government trust-busters, the 
even bigger $4.4 billion General Mo- 
tors Corporation. 

Du Pont Investing. In one respect 
Christiana is more like US. Foil 
and Mission Development Corpora- 
tion than run of the mill investment 
companies. Christiana Securities does 
almost no buying or selling of stocks. 
Family patriarch Irenee du Pont re- 
cently explained this policy by re- 
marking that he saw no point in 
following the stock market. “You’re 
likely,” said he, “to see a piece of bad 
news and be silly enough to sell.” 
Christiana owners, who resisted such 
impulses through a pair of wars and a 






AIRCO? 


Oldline policies that paid off handsomely in the 
Thirties held Air Reduction Co. back in the Forties. 
Now John Hill is attempting to make up for lost time. 


One of the few stocks about which the 
slightly timorous, skeptical investors 
of the Thirties could really get excited 
was that of flourishing Air Reduction. 
It had a tight little business of some 
$25 million a year, operating margins 
beside which even du Pont’s paled 
and practically no inventory problem. 
Year after year, Airco’s sales of in- 
dustrial and medical gases and dry ice 
grew steadily. In their enthusiasm, 
investors by 1936 had bid Airco com- 
mon up to 86%, some six times its 
book value and 30 times earnings. By 
any standard, Airco was one of the 
bluest of blue chips. 

Faded Blue Chip. Since then, how- 
ever, Airco’s fortunes have declined, 
producing a gentle but nonetheless 
disillusioning letdown for Airco stock- 
holders. While other chemical pro- 
ducers’ sales and profits doubled and 
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redoubled through the war and post- 
war years, Airco’s profits failed to 
grow substantially. By 1948, Airco 
was earning barely as much as in 1936. 

Into this languishing situation just 
six years ago stepped a new president, 
John A. (for Anthony) Hill, a law- 
yer (Amherst and Columbia) and 
onetime pro football player. Hill took 
over Airco just one year after its 
dividend had been trimmed to the 
lowest point ($1 per share) since 1932. 
Airco’s pretax profit margin, which 
had stood at a handsome 33.5% just 
10 years before, had fallen to less than 
15%. In Wall Street, where a lost 


reputation is hard to regain, Air Re- 
duction was fast coming to be re- 
garded as “one of the companies that 
fell behind.” It was also becoming 
obvious that Air Reduction had been 
losing ground to rival Union Car- 
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pair of depressions, have seen their 
dividends rise nearly ten-fold from 
1915’s $45. 

Because it is thus content to sit on 
a golden nest egg, Christiana has rela- 
tively little in the way of operating 
expense, pays out virtually all of its 
income as dividends. Last year, for 
example, operating costs came to only 
$47,042, to which was added a non- 
recurring $86,484 as Christiana’s share 
of fighting the government’s anti-trust 
suit. These items added up to only 
three-tenths of one percent of total 
income, a figure which makes Chris- 
tiana the envy of the investing world, 
where 10% is usually considered a 
low, and very attractive, cost-to-in- 
come ratio. 

Curiously enough, in spite of all 
this, Christiana sells at a “discount” 
from net asset value, just as most 
other closed-end investment trusts do. 
Christiana’s 27% block of du Pont and 
such glittering baubles as 170,000 
shares of General Motors, a Wilming- 
ton bank and a newspaper, added up 
at market prices to slightly better than 
$12,500 a share. Thus, at $10,000 Chris- 
tiana was selling last month at a 
discount of nearly 20% from theo- 
retical liquidating value. For the in- 
vestor with $10,000 to spare, this added 
up to a rather curious bargain: $154 
worth of du Pont common for the 
equivalent of $123. 





bide’s Linde Air Products division. 
New Look. Faced with a still-prof- 


itable but obviously deteriorating 
situation, brawny John Hill rolled up 
his sleeves and set about changing the 
company’s whole attitude toward life. 
“From now on,” he ordered, “produc- 
tion will push sales, not vice versa.” 





AIR REDUCTION’S HILL: 
Wall Street was watching 














Until then, Airco had pulled back its 
salesmen with a “that’s all there is, 
boys” whenever orders had been 
taken for all the production of ex- 
isting plants. Hill changed all that, 
decided that Airco’s production capac- 
ity would always be kept one jump 
ahead of sales. In order to put and 
keep it there, Hill spent more than 
$60 million over the next five years 
to modernize and expand Airco’s 
physical plant. 

Hill’s face-lifting also involved 
changing Airco’s old-fashioned pro- 
duction and distribution methods. 
Through the years, Airco’s manage- 
ment had stuck stubbornly to deliver- 
ing gaseous oxygen in small high- 
pressure cylinders from 177 tiny 
plants and distribution centers. That 
made no sense to Hill, who set out to 
copy Linde’s method of delivering 
liquid oxygen to customers in tank- 
car quantities from big, low-cost 
plants. Thus Hill’s spanking new 
Riverton, N.J. liquid oxygen plant 
can turn out 110 tons of liquid oxygen 
per day, whereas a typical oldiine 
plant might turn out anywhere from 
four to seven tons a day. 

Even more important for Airco’s 
future growth prospects, Hill launched 
the company on a long-delayed ex- 
cursion into -broader chemical fields. 
At Calvert City, Kentucky, he built 
an $18 million, four-furnace calcium 
carbide plant, which will supply ma- 
terial to such substantial bulk cus- 
tomers as General Aniline, du Pont 
and Goodrich, and which will eventu- 
ally be the heart of a huge complex. 

With Calvert completed, but not yet 
running at full capacity, Hill earlier 
this year took his next step, bought 
the small Colton Chemical Company 
(polyvinyl acetate and alcohols). This 


AIRCOMATIC WELDER: 
not as hot as it once was Hill, however, never claimed Airco 








AUTOMOBILES 





which formerly outsold both. 








SWEET CHARIOT. At 10:10 A.M. on November 23, workers in General 
Motors’ Flint, Mich., plant put the finishing touches to a brilliant, gold- 
plated Chevrolet sport coupe, moments later rolled GM’s 50 millionth 
automobile off the assembly line. This year GM, which built its first car 
in 1908, has produced more than 2,500,000 cars, put its trademark on more 
than half of the nation’s entire automobile market. In the process, GM’s 
Buicks and Oldsmobiles have swept ahead of Chrysler Motors’ Plymouth, 


This change in competitive status has been reflected in Wall Street. 
Early in the year, both GM and Chrysler common languished in the 
58-60 price range. Since then, however, a scramble for GM’s gold-plated 
stock has chased the price up 62%, to 95. 











acquisition was intended to do more 
than just build up Airco’s sales; Col- 
ton uses chemicals based on acetylene, 
one of Airco’s principal products, and 
converts it into higher profit margin 
products. To further advance this 
“upgrading” of his basic product, Hill 
is now planning a 30-million pound 
plant to convert Calvert City’s acety- 
lene into vinyl acetate monomer. As 
Hill has not failed to observe, some of 
his competitors’ juiciest profit margins 
are due to just such upgrading. 

Too Late? It is still to be proved 
that Hill’s vigorous drive has come in 
time to secure Airco a firm seat on 
the fast-moving, but somewhat rocky, 
chemical bandwagon. Certainly it is 
true that Airco’s sales have expanded 
fast. In the past four years alone, 
they have risen nearly 50%. But 
meanwhile Airco’s profit margins have 
continued to narrow. In part, this 
squeeze is due to heavy starting-up 
expenses at Hill’s new plants; it is 
also partly due to the constantly stif- 
fening competition in industrial gases. 
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would be transformed overnight. 

In 1954’s first three quarters, Airco’s 
sales fell off 9%, a good part of the 
drop due to a sharp cut in government 
purchase of medical: materials. All 
in all, however, it was a fairly good 
showing, particularly in view of the 
current recession in the metal-work- 
ing industries, which still provide 
nearly half of Airco’s business. More- 
over, Airco’s profit margin (before 
depreciation) held within a shade of 
1953’s, despite the sales dip. 

Whether hard-working John Hill 
can eventually restore Air Reduction 
to its old place in the chemical sun 
thus still remained last month an 
open question. An investor looking to 
Wall Street for a clue to the future 
would have found none: Airco was 
still around 30, to yield 442% on its 
$1.40 dividend. At just 15 times earn- 
ings it displayed one of the lowest 
price-earnings ratios in chemicals, a 
industry where 25 times earnings is 
not at all unusual. Wall Street, too, 
apparently was watching John Hill— 
and waiting. 
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OPTICAL GOODS 





THE EYES HAVE IT 


Last month, famed old Bausch & Lomb got a 
new president. Meanwhile its profits picture 
has been coming into a more agreeable focus. 


Cart Swirt HALLAveEr, 59, is a one- 
time newsboy whose career follows 
the Horatio Alger pattern with amaz- 
ing exactitude. Orphaned at nine, 
young Hallauer got a job peddling 
newspapers for the Rochester, N.Y., 
Democrat-Chronicle, later took on a 
variety of odd jobs to support himself. 
To put himself through high school, 
he worked seven nights a week. 

Thirty-six years ago, Hallauer went 
to work for Rochester’s famed Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company, energeti- 
cally applied himself to succeed. 
Eventually he wound up as executive 
vice president of the company. Last 
month, when Bausch & Lomb’s Presi- 
dent Joseph F. Taylor, who had him- 
self started with the company in 1910 
as an errand boy, moved up to chair- 
man, it was natural that Hallauer 
should step into his shoes. 

Vicissitudes. In his new job, Hallauer 
will need all the energetic hustle he 
displayed as an ambitious orphan. At 
home, Bausch & Lomb faces stiff com- 
petition from rival lensmaker Ameri- 
can Optical Company, which pro- 
duces a similar line of ophthalmic 
products (eyeglass lenses, frames, re- 
fracting and diagnostic equipment). 
Abroad, it must meet a rising tide of 
competition from German and Japa- 
nese optical instrument manufactur- 
ers, who pay much lower wages. 

Both are serious problems. Ophthal- 
mic goods, from which derive 55% of 
Bausch & Lomb’s revenues, account 
for some 70% of American Optical’s. 
AO’s Walter Allen Stewart has made 
it very clear that he would like to get 
an even bigger share of the business. 
An aggressive, able competitor, he is 
likely to give Bausch & Lomb a run 
for its money in the attempt. 

But competition from abroad is 
probably an even more serious prob- 
lem. Not only can Japanese and Ger- 
man manufacturers place optical in- 
struments in U.S. markets at lower 
costs, but in some cases they have 
imitated western optics with a high 
degree of skill. One Japanese house 
goes even further, lists one item as 
“just like Bausch & Lomb’s.” 

Hallauer’s biggest asset is undoubt- 
edly Bausch & Lomb’s famed old 
name, a reputation jealously guarded 
ever since 1853, when John Jacob 
Bausch opened a little optical shop in 
downtown Rochester .with $60 bor- 
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rowed from his friend; Henry Lomb. . 






The company’s fortunes rose steadily 
in peacetime, and in war it was soon 
regarded as a major national asset. 
During both World War I and II, 
Bausch & Lomb was the main source 
of optical glass for the military. 

But wartime expansion had its un- 
pleasant aftermath. Cancellation of 
military contracts in 1945 and 1946 
reduced Bausch & Lomb’s output by 
71%. Sales, which had run as high 
as $60 million in 1944, by 1946 had 
slid to $37.9 million, and by 1949 
Bausch & Lomb had a loss of 30c per 
share. Bausch & Lomb was also in 
trouble in another way. Concentrat- 
ing on military equipment orders, it 
had neglected its bread-and-butter 
eyeglass business, in which American 
Optical had quickly grabbed the lead. 

Polishing Job. Taylor and Hallauer 
lost no time setting a $6 million mod- 
ernization program in motion, re- 
shuffled their sales organization, 
adopted new lensmaking methods, in- 
creased output of eyeglass frames and 
stepped up research. Using new 
semiautomatic machines developed by 
the company, they succeeded in halv- 
ing lens grinding and polishing time. 

Thus two years ago, on the eve of 
Bausch & Lomb’s one hundredth anni- 
versary, it had its best peacetime 
year, with sales climbing to a hand- 
some $52.2 million. There was some 
dip the following year, when lower 
profit margins reduced net earnings 





NEW PRESIDENT HALLAUER: 
in an old name, a major asset 
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from $1.7 million to $1.5 million. But 
Taylor could nevertheless justly feel 
satisfaction in the 34.8% sales gain he 
had achieved since 1946, a rate of 
growth that compared favorably with 
American Optical’s 28.1%. The effort 
at recovery, however, took its toll, 
and Bausch & Lomb’s profit margins 
have suffered. Over the past five 
years, they have averaged only 4.5% 
vs. American Optical’s 7.2%. 

This situation is aggravated by the 
fact that domestic competition, if any- 
thing, is getting increasingly hotter. 
Frames are a good example. Bausch 
& Lomb is determinedly pushing a 
line of gold-filled “Balrim” frames 
and its “Ray-Ban” sunglasses line. 
This year, American Optical’s Stewart 
countered with a) new frame called 
“Flame,” which uses interchangeable 
parts to allow the fashionable woman 
to select any of 10 different color 
combinations to match her wardrobe. 
American Optical says that these 
frames are “selling like wildfire,” an 
understandably enthusiastic claim 
which nevertheless. appears to have 
more than a little substance to it. In 
any case, Bausch & Lomb is known 
to be at work on some radical new 
ideas in frames of its own. 

Both companies are also matched 
against each other in competition for 
Hollywood’s favor in wide screen lens 
devices. Bausch & Lomb apparently 
has the advantage, thanks to its con- 
tract, signed last year, to furnish 20th 
Century-Fox with anamorphic lenses 
for CinemaScope. Some Wall Street 
analysts have even gone so far as to 
predict that this will add a new di- 
mension to Bausch & Lomb’s sales. 
Meanwhile, Stewart has not been left 
entirely behind, recently began pro- 
ducing lenses for the Todd-AO wide- 
screen system, used to film Oklahoma. 

On the Up & Up. This year, Bausch 
& Lomb appears to have finally turned 
the corner and gotten its profits pic- 
ture into an agreeable focus. By 
squeezing distribution costs to the 
bone, Taylor was able to announce 
an increase in net for the first nine 
months, from $1.2 million to $1.3 
million, despite a decline in sales 
from $38.8 million to $37.1 million. 
Meanwhile American Optical’s Stew- 
art was having his taste of troubles. 
While orders for American Optical’s 
industrial products, such as goggles, 
respirators and safety clothing fell off, 
a nine-weeks strike at American Op- 
tical’s Buffalo plant reduced output 
of optical instruments. As a result 
of both factors, American Optical’s 
sales dropped 7.2% in the nine 
months, and net fell 23%. 

The upshot was that, for once at 
least, Bausch & Lomb’s profit margins 
rose while American Optical’s fell. 





UNDER THE LENS: 
an eye to competition 


A year ago, Bausch & Lomb brought 
down 6.7c from each dollar of sales to 
profit before taxes; this year it 
brought down 7.3c. Meanwhile, Amer- 
ican Optical’s pretax profit margin 
dropped from 7.8% to 5.9%. In a 
flush of optimism, Bausch & Lomb’s 
directors last month declared a 15c 
extra dividend, payable January 17, in 
addition to the regular 15c quarterly. 


UTILITIES 


LOST STOCKHOLDERS 


THERE are, according to one “missing 
persons” expert, almost 1 million 
“lost” stockholders listed on the books 
of U.S. corporations, banks, courts, 
trustees, receivers and_ transfer 
agents. Last month, Manhattan’s 
Tracers Company of America revealed 
completion of a monumental hunt for 
6,800 such “lost” stockholders in the 
now dissolved Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp. A public utility hold- 
ing company once bossed by Wendell 
Wilkie, Commonwealth & Southern 
fell prey to the “death sentence” 
clause of the 1935 Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act, went out of busi- 
ness in 1949. 

For the past two years, Tracers’ 
agents have been scouring the globe 
armed with many addresses dating 
back to the late 1920’s and early 
1930’s. When the job was done last 
month, they had found 6,350 of C. & 
S.’s stockholders, scattered from Can- 
ada to the Belgian Congo. At least 
35% of those sought were dead and, 
in many cases, their legal heirs knew 
nothing of the stock. Says Tracers’ 
President Daniel M. Eisenberg: “It 
was some job. We looked everywhere 
but behind the Iron Curtain.” 
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PATENT PROBLEM 


As Monthly Investment Plan investor’s favorite stock, 
RCA common has had plenty of appeal for bulls and 


bears alike. 


So much so that even bad news last 


month did not check its upsurge on the Big Board. 


THANKS in part to its relatively low 
price and in part to its big stake in 
electronics, Radio Corporation of 
America’s stock is the ranking favor- 
ite among stocks sold under the New 
York Stock Exchange’s Monthly In- 
vestment Plan. But while RCA’s 
common has outsold even such thor- 
oughly seasoned blue chips as General 
Electric and General Motors, it has 
also attracted the mordant attention 
of Wall Street's bears. Even while 
total short positions in Big Board 
issues have dropped 13% in the last 
three months, short interest in RCA 
has increased 8%. 

This bearish attitude has persisted 
in the face of almost unbroken good 
news from RCA. Eut even last month 
when the Justice Department moved 
to make RCA break up what it claims 
is an electronic patent monopoly, 
RCA’s common wavered only slizhtly 
and then resumed the market push 
that has seen it rise from a low of 22% 
earlier this year to 38. 

The Government’s suit apparently 
left investors unperturbed. But it did 
give RCA’s legal staff plenty of work 
to do. Among other things, the De- 
partment of Justice charged that 
RCA, by virtue of its commanding 
patent position; was not only able to 
control the introduction of new radio 
and television developments to suit its 
convenience, but was also able to 
prevent competitors from licensing 
patents of their own. The Goverment 
also hit at RCA’s alleged practice of 
forcing its licensees “to accept a blan- 
ket license on a pooled package of 
10,000 patents,” instead of simply al- 
lowing them to pick out only those 
needed. 

The charges were similar to ones 
levied against RCA earlier this year 
by Zenith Corp., which publicly com- 
plained that RCA had shut it out of 
Canadian television markets by way 
of an “illegal patent monopoly.” In 
fact, RCA has been under the same 
kind of fire ever since it began build- 
ing up its present patent position back 
in 1932, when an anti-trust consent 
decree granted it non-exclusive per- 
mission to sell rights to broadcast 
inventions turned over to it by Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse. In 
recent years the company twice suc- 
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cessfully defended its patent licensing 
system in court. 

Research Rep. Just when, if ever, 
RCA and the antitrusters will meet 
in court is hard to say. Such suits 
usually run for years. But there is 
much at stake. A government victory 
could force the company to revamp 
its licensing system entirely, would 
undoubtedly bite deeply into RCA’s 
licensing income, which last year 
totaled some $20 million, or roughly 
2.5% of RCA’s entire gross income. 

Largely because of its dominant 
patent position and the huge research 
establishment its patent royalties help 
to maintain, RCA and electronic engi- 
neering have become virtually syn- 
onymous terms to many Americans. 
RCA’s President Frank Folsom, how- 
ever, has not been entirely preoccu- 
pied with sine curves and integral 
equations. He has been equally busy 
in merchandising, as RCA’s nine 
months earnings report amply attests. 
While most television setmakers this 
year have been groaning under the 
load of big inventories, price cutting 
and narrowing profit margins, RCA 
has piled up an enviable record: sales 
up 8% to $660.3 million, a pretax 
profit margin of 8.5%, about the same 
as last year. 


RCA’S FRANK FOLSOM: 
first among the favorites 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT 












But the 


As boss of Underwood Corp., the 
U.S.’s fifth largest office equipment- 
maker, Leon Stowell, 63, has had 
more than his share of trouble in re- 
cent years. In last year’s third quar- 
ter, for example, Underwood rang up 
a loss of 12c a share. In the three 
succeeding quarters, Underwood’s 
earnings inched back up to 5c, 20c and 
37c. Last month, Stowell announced 
still further improvement in the quar- 
ter just over, with earnings totaling 
41c per share. Gingerly he ventured 
the guess that Underwood might now 
be over the worst of its ordeal. 
t But in some respects, at least, the 
. outlook for Underwood is anything 
4 but encouraging. Last year, domestic 
. sales fell 5% to $62.7 million. And in 
. 1954’s first nine months Underwood’s 
Be consolidated sales showed a drop of 
.. 5.4%, to $56 million. 

Stockholders have not yet felt this 
steady attrition in terms of their 
y own pocketbooks. For while Under- 
wood earned only $1.13 per share last 
year, as compared with $5.00 in 1952, 
it paid out $2.25 per share in divi- 
1€ Bdends. It thus kept intact an un- 
"8 BF broken record of dividends dating 
back to 1911, but only at the price of 






€S § disbursing nearly twice as much as it 
ax # earned. 
ne 





Costly Complex. One of Underwood’s 
main problems is its dependence on 
the relatively slow-growing type- 
writer market, which last year ac- 




































































































































UNDERWOOD’S STOWELL: 


ri gingerly optimistic 






OVER THE HUMP? 


After a series of hard knocks, Under- 
wood Corp. now thinks the worst is over. 
road back is still a long one. 


counted for about 50% of its domestic 
sales. Since 1950, U.S. dollar output of 
typewriters has increased only 16%, 
as compared with the 40% increase 
for all other types of office machines. 

Underwood draws the next biggest 
portions of its sales from adding ma- 
chines (20%) and accounting ma- 
chines (15%). It has, in fact, had a 
stake in the accounting machine field 
ever since 1897. But, like Burroughs 
Corp. and National Cash Register, 
Underwood has mainly kept to the 
relatively slow-growing “posting,” or 
printed-recording, type of apparatus. 
Meanwhile, International Business 
Machines, and Remington Rand to a 
lesser degree, have gone on to glory 
with punch card machines. 

Underwood, however, did begin to 
clamber aboard the punch card band- 
wagon last year, as the exclusive 
American sales agent for Britain’s 
Powers-Samas line of punch card 
machines, tabulators and sorters. This 
belated entry, however, has cost Un- 
derwood dearly. Last year, both the 
company’s Samas division and a new- 
ly acquired computer division ran in 
the red, after taxes, to the tune of 
$500,000. They wil probably lose a 
similar amount this year. Stowell 
firmly believes that both of his new 
divisions will eventually be money- 
makers. But he is “unprepared to say 
just when.” 

Underwood also felt the pinch when 
one of its biggest customers, the Gov- 
ernment, cut back expenditures last 
year. In 1952, by Forses estimate, 
Government non-defense billings ac- 
counted for between 10% and 20% of 
Underwood’s sales. This year, its 
Government business is off roughly 
60%. 

Underwood has also been caught 
in a wage squeeze. Labor, much of it 
highly paid skilled workers, is the 
office equipment industry’s biggest 
operating cost, and since 1949, Under- 
wood’s labor costs have risen from 
roughly 60% to about 65% of sales. 
This has put Underwood in a disad- 
vantageous competitive position. Rem- 
ington Rand’s costs, amounting to 
approximately 50% of sales, are well 
below Underwood’s. 

Underwood also appears to be be- 
hind the parade in technology. Since 
1949, it has tended to follow a bank- 
er’s policy, maintaining a large cash 
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MAIN END-PRODUCT IN USE: 
a relatively slow market 


position. It has also paid out an 
unusual 73% of earnings in dividends. 
For this largess, however, Underwood 
stockholders now appear to be paying 
a high price. During the same years, 
while Remington Rand increased its 
net plant account some 55%, Under- 
wood’s rose only 40%, a fact that some 
security analysts believe goes a long 
way toward explaining the wide gap 
between the two companies’ labor 
costs. 

These days Stowell is cutting as 
many cost corners as he possibly can. 
But he is burdened by heavy starting 
costs for the new models Underwood 
introduced early this year. Moreover, 
he must cope also with relatively 
disadvantageous labor costs, a none 
too steady typewriter market, and a 
continuous drain on earnings by his 
punch card and computer divisions. 
Investors, however, apparently fully 
credit Stowell’s mildly optimistic 
hopes that Underwood is finally com- 
ing over the hump. On the big board 
last month, Underwood, which has 
only 746,000 common shares outstand- 
ing, was selling at 25 times indicated 
earnings and only slightly under its 
1954 high. 


PENNY FOR NATIONAL CASH 


THERE are almost as many formulae for 
living to a ripe old age as there are 
nonagenarians, but more than one 
shrewd medical man has suggested 
that the best way to outperform the ac- 
tuarial tables is to “develop a chronic 
ailment and then take care of it.” 
Few U.S. corporations have put this 
piece of wisdom to work better than 
the National Cash Register Co., the 
US.’s third largest office equipment 
maker. National Cash has long been 
troubled by the relatively slow rate 








To the businessman the “push- 
button factory” is a pleasant 
dream. To unions, automation is a 
nightmare. Organized labor has 
never cottoned to this whole busi- 
ness of mechanization. Although 
labor economists will grudgingly 
concede that the march of the ma- 
chines has made for more jobs, not 
fewer, higher standards of living, 
not lower ones, at the bargaining 
table they still throw plenty of 
stumbling blocks in the way of 
management’s plans for labor-sav- 
ing devices. These tactics are very 
popular with rank-and-filers, who 
are still afraid of the machine— 
which shows how bad a job man- 
agement has done to educate its 
employees in basic facts of modern 
economics. 

Now that automation is here, and 
bound to increase rapidly, some of 
our top union leaders are mapping 
plans to halt it or slow it down. 

The first out-in-the-open show- 
down on the future of automation 
will come in May, when Walter 
Reuther’s Auto Workers (CIO) 
lock horns with General Motors on 
renewal of their contract. The 
union’s big demand will be the 
“suaranteed annual wage,” and it 
will use this issue as its principal 
weapon for halting the trend 
towards more mechanization. This 
is not just an outsider’s guess; the 
union admits it. 

A few weeks ago, the Auto 
Workers held a policy meeting to 
work out a modus-operandi for 
negotiating with the auto industry. 
After this meeting the union drew 
up an elaborate series of “de- 
mands.” The nub of the package 
was the GAW, under the name 
“guaranteed annual employment 
plan.” In its campaign plan, the 
union frankly admitted that one of 
the main objectives of its demand 
for a guaranteed annual wage is to 
slow down the introduction of 
automatic machinery. 

Here is the tipoff, in the Auto 
Workers’ own words: 

“The establishment of the guaran- 
teed annual wage becomes impera- 
tive for workers in the face of 
these new and revolutionary tech- 

nological changes developing in our 
economy. The wealth-producing po- 
tential of automation is matched only 
by its potential for disruption and 
Ee, ss 

“The guaranteed annual wage will 
serve as a regulator of the process 


LABOR RELATIONS 


The automation myth 





of technological 
change. It will af- 
fect management 
decisions concern- 
ing both the tim- 
ing and the placing 
of new automation 
installations. . . . 
Under the GAW, 
management would avoid the intro- 
duction of automation in times when 
major layoffs would result. The intro- 
duction of new and more efficient 
equipment would be geared to periods 
of expanding markets so that other 
jobs would be available for the work- 
ers displaced by automation.” 


Lawrence Stessin 





The union paints a dreary picture 
of the consequences of automation 
for the average worker. But here 
again labor leaders have chosen 
to ignore the lessons of history. 

Here are the facts: 

@ Mechanization has been a 
gradual process. There are few 
instances where the introduction 
of a machine or machines, resulted 
in wholesale layoffs. In fact, man- 
agement today carefully correlates 
installations of laborsaving equip- 
ment with normal employee turn- 
over. Every year employees retire, 
die, quit, are discharged. Therefore 
many companies time the introduc- 
tion of laborsaving machines to fill 
the gap without having to discharge 
anyone. 

e For every worker displaced 
by a machine, there are hundreds 
of new jobs created for employees 
who must build these laborsaving 
devices. This is truer than ever 
under automation. Building and 
maintaining a push-button factory 
is a tremendously complex under- 
taking. 

e While it is true that an auto- 
matic factory can be run with 
fewer workers—many fewer—it 
takes many more people to main- 
tain it. One automatic operation 
in the Midwest needs only 22 men 
on the floor as compared with 100 
previously. But there are 225 spe- 
cialists in the maintenance end. 
However, these automatic ma- 
chines turn out ten times the 
output of the old-fashioned man- 
operated devices. 

e Finally, automation is strictly 
big-industry stuff—at least at pres- 
ent. Only the industrial giants can 
afford the capital investment re- 
quired to “automationize.” Thus 
union fears of mass unemployment 
on this account are very much out 
of tune with the reality. 
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ot growth of the cash register market, 
from which about 50% of its gross de- 
rives. Nevertheless, in the 70 years 
since it first set up shop in a 40-ft. 
by 80-ft. shed with 13 employees, 
National Cash has managed to expand 
itself into an $85 million complex with 
13 plants and 36,000 employees. Its 
prescription: tireless research. 


According to National Cash’s Presi- 


dent, Stanley Allyn, 62, one out of 
every 12 of his employees is currently 
engaged in development work of one 
kind or other. 
. spectacular. 
since 1950 have accounted for almost 
30% of National Cash’s total register 
sales in 1952, 45% last year and an 
even higher percentage this year. By 
upgrading the cash register into a 
more versatile machine, National Cash 
has managed to upgrade its own sales 
and earnings as well. 


The result has been 
New models introduced 


Last month Allyn was singing the 


praises of still another of National 
Cash’s research brainchildren: a new 
type of duplicating paper that makes 


multiple copies without the need of 
carbon paper inserts. The upshot of 
this and other research efforts was a 
record Allyn would not mind dupli- 
cating any time—with or without car- 
bon paper. In the first nine months 
of this year, he announced, National 
Cash’s civilian sales hit an all-time 
high. Defense billings, however, were 
off some $12 million. But despite a 
$1.5 million increase in research and 
development expenditures, net profit 
per share worked out at $3.74, up a 
penny from last year. 


CHEMICALS 
EXTRA DIVIDEND 


PHOTOGRAPHY pioneer George Eastman 
made the meaningless name “Kodak” 
a household word and built a great 
industry around it. By 1912, Eastman 
was a wealthy man and he decided 
the time had come to share his success 
with his employees. As a result, he 
devised one of the nation’s first wage- 
dividend plans. 

Last month, still carrying on in the 
spirit of its late founder, Eastman 
Kodak announced that the firm’s 
53,000 workers were in line for 1954 
wage dividends averaging $537.74 each, 
to be paid next March. Tied directly 
to the per-share dividends on Kodak 
stock, George Eastman’s plan this year 
will cost the company about $285 
million before taxes against 1953's 
$22.5 million. For common stockhold- 
ers, meanwhile, directors boosted divi- 
dends to an approximate $35.5 million 
plus five percent in stock, a total well 
above last year’s $31.3 million, plus 
stock, 
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CEMENT 













Wuen Harry Sawyer, president of 
Lone Star Cement Company, the 
U.S.’s largest publicly-held cement 
maker, last month announced that he 
would spend $14 million in the next 
two years to increase his plant capac- 
ity by 1,660,000 barrels, more than 
one long-memoried Wall Streeter did 
a hasty double take. They recalled 
that during the 1920s, Lone Star, like 
most of its competitors, greatly over- 
built its productive capacity and 
spent most of the following 20 years 
with idle capacity. 

Lone Star, however, is not the only 
cement maker expanding these days. 
Two months ago, Penn-Dixie bought 
control of the Petoskey Portland Ce- 
ment Corp., in one swoop increasing 
its capacity by nearly 15%. Marquette 
Cement has expanded its capacity by 
20% since January. Meanwhile, in 
October, Joseph S. Young, president 
of Lehigh Portland Cement, pre- 
dicted that his company, merely to 
maintain its present market position, 
would have to increase its capacity 
by some 300,000 barrels a year over 
the next 15 years. Young is basing 
his plans on estimates that cement 
use will rise some 20% by 1970. 

For the cement makers, who have 
seldom been in such a pleasant fix 
in recent years, this was bullish talk 
indeed. But the industry has plenty 
to be properly bullish about. Cur- 
tently the cement makers are oper- 
ating at roughly 95% of capacity, as 
compared with only 65% in 1946. For 
this it can thank the roaring postwar 

m in construction. Over the last 
five years, the dollar volume of U.S. 
‘onstruction has grown even faster 
than gross national product, a phe- 
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MARQUETTE’S OGLESBY CEMENT PLANT 


SOLID CITIZENS 


U. S. cement makers are pouring themselves 
some of the best earnings in history. What’s 
more, the years ahead look even better. 


nomenon economists predict will con- 
tinue well into the next decade. 
Second Guess. Early this year, how- 
ever, construction expenditures did 
falter long enough to give the cement 
makers a pessimistic twinge or two. 
But, as was evident in their nine 
months earnings reports, the cement 
mal-ers really had nothing to worry 
about. Only one of the big six—Le- 
high Portland—showed a sales drop. 
Rising wage scales, however, have 
kept the cement makers’ pretax profit 
margins on the downgrade in recent 
years. And the cement makers have 
been reluctant to raise their prices 
to cover the difference. Finally, just 
a year ago last April, they boosted 
prices for the first time since 1951. 
Last July they followed up with an- 
other increase. The result was a 
noticeable improvement in their pre- 
tax profit margins. Three of the Big 
Six—Marquette, Penn-Dixie and Le- 
high Portland—showed no apparent 
increase in profit margins, but that 
was owing to another factor: in- 
creased depreciation charges. The 
three are among the fastest growing 
of the Bix Six cement makers. Since 
1949, Marquette has increased its 


sales 52%, Penn-Dixie by 55%. Mean- 

while Lehigh Portland’s and General 
Portland’s have risen 43%, while 
Alpha Portland has turned in a 24% 
gain, Lone Star a 23% increase. 

Its rapid growth pace —notwith- 
standing, General and Alpha Port- 
land have passed a good share of 
their earnings along to stockholders. 
In the last five years General’s presi- 
dent Smith William Storey has mailed 
an average of 58% of earnings to 
stockholders. Alpha Portland has paid 
out 56.4%. Others among the Big 
Six, however, have kept their divi- 
dends on the meager side, ranging 
from Lehigh Portland’s 37.9% payout 
to Lone Star’s 48.9%. Intensely con- 
servative where debt is concerned, 
most of the Big Six cement makers 
have financed their growth entirely 
from within. 

Short Straws. But for dividend-con- 
scious investors, there are some very 
encouraging straws in the wind. Le- 
high Portland’s directors will meet 
sometime next month for a “complete 
review’ of their dividend policy. Lone 
Star, in addition to its regular 40c 
quarterly dividend, is paying out a 
year end 60c extra this year. Few 
cement investors, however, have been 
interested in dividend income this 
year as they have been in capital 
gains, and here the cement issues 
have shone. Most now sell at or near 
their all time highs. Alpha Portland, 
for instance, has climbed from a low 
of 4314 this year to 76, Lehigh Port- 
land from 2742 to 53, Marquette from 
42 to 65. 

Part of Wall Street’s bullish treat- 
ment of the cement issues stems from 
the fact that they have been tradi- 
tionally more buoyant on the up side 
and more stubborn on the down side 
than the industrial averages. Thus 
the Standard & Poor Cement Index 
dropped only 10% from its Eisen- 
hower election high in January 1953 
to its low of the following Septem- 
ber. Meanwhile the industrial index 
declined 16%. The cement issues have 
acted just as well on the up side. 
Since their September 1953 lows, they 
have risen an average of nearly 70%, 
vs. a gain of only 50% in the indus- 
trials as a whole. 





9 Month Sales 


~ CONCRETE RESULTS 


9 Month Pretax Profits 9 Month Net Profit 





(Millions) % Change 
Lone Star ($93.1)* $63.5 7.0 
Lehigh Portland (72.7) 43.8 -1.3 
Marquette (44.8) 28.9 24.5 
General Portland (36.1) 24.8 16.8 
Alpha Portland + (29.8) 27.7 9.0 
Penn-Dixie (27.0) 22.9 75 








_* Assets in millions as of December 31, 1953. 


Profit Margin % % Change (Millions) % Change 
28.6 15.9 $9.4 42.4 
22.8 -4.0 5.4 17.3 
27.3 5.3 4.1 24.2 
38.7 9.0 5.1 18.6 
27.0 34.0 3.8 41.0 
30.1 15.0 3.7 48.0 


+12 months to September, 1954. 
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DRUGS 


TETRACYCLINE CYCLE 


American Cyanamid, Charles Pfizer and Bristol- 
Myers are caught in a fierce undecided patent fight. 
The stakes are high, but so are the potential profits. 


ConFLIcTING claims are nothing new 
to the proprietary drug trade, which 
is notably fast with superlatives in 
promoting its mouthwash and aspirin. 
They are more rare among the ethical 
drug makers who tend to rely on the 
decorous, underplayed “professional” 
approach. 


Who? But last month Bristol-Myers 
Co., which is diversifying out of pro- 
prietaries into antibiotics, and two 
rival specialists, Charles Pfizer and 
American Cyanamid’s Lederle Labo- 
ratories, were still enmeshed in as 
worrisome a welter of claims and 
counter-claims as has ever confronted 
a proprietary pitchman. 

The point at issue, however—con- 
trol of the new broad spectrum anti- 
biotic tetracycline—was mainly a legal 
one. In drum fire succession, all three 
companies had filed patent claims on 
tetracycline, thus giving the Patent 
Office the difficult task of determining 
which of them had hit upon it first. 
Last month, Charles Pfizer reported 
that the Patent Office, in a preliminary 
decision, had ruled in its favor and 
thus left it “the only company in a 

. . position to obtain a patent on 
tetracycline.” American Cyanamid 
maintained a rigid silence. 

Pfizer’s outburst, however, had 
hardly gone chattering out over the 
news service wires when Bristol- 
Myers replied with a salvo of its own: 
“The fact of the matter is,” declared 
Bristol Laboratories President Fred- 
eric N. Schwartz “that . . . ultimate 
issuance of a patent on tetracycline is 
still open. . . . In no way (has) the 
commercial position of the three com- 
panies changed.” As a matter of 
policy, the impassive object around 
which the controversy swirled—the 
Patent Office—made no comment at 
all, told newsmen to come back when 
it had finally adjudicated the case. 


Big Stakes. For the rival claimants 
a final decision can not come too soon. 
Although title to the drug is still 
clouded, American Cyanamid and 
Pfizer, which have agreed to cross- 
license should either of them win 
rights to tetracycline, have been 
manufacturing and selling the anti- 
biotic for some time. Bristol-Myers 
got into production of the drug only 
recently, is selling it in bulk form 
rather than under its own label, pre- 


sumably because its sales detail staff 
is still relatively small. 

All three companies, however, have 
gone to considerable expense to get 
tetracycline into their sales catalogs. 
Neither Bristol-Myers nor Pfizer will 
divulge exactly how much they have 
spent on development of the drug. 
But to consolidate its position in the 
field, American Cyanamid bought the 
antibiotic division of the Heyden 
Chemical Co. (for $12 million) for its 
tetracycline manufacturing process. 
Thus, the tetracycline stakes are 
plenty high. 

So are the potential rewards. The 
technical literature on the drug in- 
dicates that it is as effective an ano- 
dyne as either American Cyanamid’s 
specialty, aureomycin, or Charles 
Pfizer’s terramycin, but apparently 
operates with fewer side effects. The 
significance of the dispute lies in the 
fact that, in the ethical trade, exclu- 
sive possession of a new drug is usu- 
ally the key to healthy profit margins. 
For example, Lederle Laboratories’ 
profits on aureomycin, which are 
buried deep in Cyanamid’s consoli- 
dated income sheets, are known to be 
considerable. Pfizer, thanks largely to 
terramycin, has managed to bring an 
average of 26c out of every sales dollar 
down to pretax earnings ever since 
1950. 


Profits Pie. It is just this same kind 





MOLD TANK: 
a bitter ferment is brewing 
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of profitable dominion that Bristol- 
Myers hopes to invade with tetracyc- 
line. It would also mean a comeback 
for the company in ethical drugs. 
Actually, Bristol-Myers began its cor- 
porate career as a producer of ethical 
drugs but later dropped them when it 
developed a medicine chest full of 
such profitable proprietaries as Ipana 
toothpaste and Sal Hepatica. Today, 
proprietaries produce 58% of the 
company’s sales, which totaled $55.5 
million last year. They also accounted 
for virtually all of its $5 million pre- 
tax earnings. For while Bristol-Myers’ 
reviving ethical drug division contrib- 
uted 19% of the company’s sales last 
year, it also produced an earnings 
deficit. 

The main obstacle to Bristol-Myers’ 
comeback in ethical drugs has been 
timing. Shortly after it got into peni- 
cillin in a big way, a price war pared 
profit margins on the drug to the 
vanishing point. Hence, Bristol-Myers’ 
big hope for reviving its profit margins 
is a clear field in tetracycline. But 
whether or not it will eventually have 
it, is still undecided. Pfizer and Led- 
erle are betting it won’t. 


PFIZER’S FUR FUND 


As more than one worn and weary 
industrialist has observed, “the first 
fifty years are the hardest.” This was 
certainly true in the case of Charles 
Pfizer & Co. which, from the time it 
first opened up shop in 1900 until four 
years ago, was a well regarded, but 
not particularly fast moving, producer 
of such basic pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions as citric acid, iodides, mercurials 
and bismuth. In 1950, however, Pfizer 
researchers discovered the broad 
spectrum antibiotic terramycin, and 
thus set in motion a chain reaction 
of growth which has since more than 
doubled Pfizer’s sales and helped its 
profit margins too. 

Detail Details. Pfizer’s President. 
John McKeen, 51, has lost no oppor- 
tunity to wring maximum advantage 
out of terramycin. In the last two 
years, for example, he has greatly 
expanded Pfizer’s detail staff and thus 
successfully made a highly profitable 
transition from bulk supplier (to 
pharmaceutical wholesale houses) to 
direct selling under his own label. 

This strategic switch has not been 
a difficult one for Jack McKeen, who 
has a flair for dramatic selling that 
would put.many a midway barker to 
shame. To prove to stockholders the 
efficacy of terramycin-spiked anima! 
feed supplements, for instance, at 
one Pfizer annual meeting McKeen 
showed off eight oversized piebald 
piglets and four highly prosperous if 
furtive-looking mink. 

Last month, sales-minded Jack Me- 
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Keen again turned to mink, this time 
in the form of capes and stoles as re- 
wards for quota-busting Pfizer sales- 
men. The tag line of McKeen’s in- 
ternal sales campaign: “Mink for the 
Missus.” 


| will apparently have to make good on 
quite a few furs. In the first nine 
months, Pfizer salesmen booked a 
record $108.6 million in sales, 20% 
more than last year. This handsome 
increase also has not gone unmarked 
on the Big Board, where Pfizer com- 
mon has climbed from a low of 30% 
to 38 last month. Apparently “Mink 
for the Missus” appeals not only to 
Pfizer’s salesmen, but to its stock- 
holders as well. 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


LUCKY STRIKE 


For 67 years the American Metal Co., 
Ltd., has been trading, custom-smelt- 
ing and mining metals around the 
world from Mexico to Northern Rho- 
desia. Last month the conservative 
$146.2 million assets corporation made 
its mark in a spectacularly different 
way, boldly announced that it had 
discovered a bonanza in zinc, lead 
and copper beneath a scraggly, spruce- 
covered section of northeastern New 
Brunswick. Preliminary drilling of 
the six miles long, four miles wide 
claim indicated at least three million 
tons of high grade ore and one million 
tons of lower grade, with an estimated 
gross value of $150 million. Said Can- 
ada’s The Northern Miner, after look- 
ing at drillings and plans: “Tonnage 
potential at Amco’s Little River prop- 
erty is obviously of first magnitude.” 

On top of this good news, American 
Metal followed up with an earnings 
report as bright as a newly minted 
dollar. Most glittering item: net in- 
come, which in the first nine months 

‘of this year rose 25% to $5.6 million. 
To top it all off, American Metal 
boosted the quarterly dividend from 
25c to 35c and threw in a 60c extra 
dividend for good measure. Both were 
to be regarded, said the company, as 
permanent institutions. Commented 
President Walter Hochschild: “We 
would not have taken such action un- 
less we expected to maintain it.” 

One thing Hochschild did not ex- 
pect to be able to maintain for the 
entire year however, was the big in- 
crease in American Metal’s net, which 
came mainly from greater dividend 
income on Amco’s investments abroad. 
(It was also helped by lower losses 
on Amco’s Mexican operations.) Just 
the same, Hochschild said he was 
morally certain that full year earnings 

would nevertheless top 1953’s $3.42 

per share. 
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By the end of the year, McKeen : 





When Bill, Joe, and the other boys are con- 
tent— when there’s a song in their hearts— 
then it’s a pretty sure bet that production 
will sing along, too. 


How are you going to keep ’em happy? We 
think we’ve got a good prescription in the 
“Union Pacific West.’’ The ingredients are— 


Plenty of fresh air and sunshine. 


Lots of room for youngsters to 
kick up their heels. 


Less crowded highways. 


Unusual recreational opportuni- 
ties and scenic vacation areas. 


Those are some of the things that make for a happy family life. . . for con- 
tented workers . . . all of which are reflected in increased production. 


Entirely apart from the important personnel angle, the thirteen states 
served by our railroad offer a wealth of advantages to industries seeking 


a new plant site. 


Agriculture, mining and lumbering provide raw materials . . . adequate 
power and light are reasonably priced . . . good labor easier to obtain. 
And, in terms of transportation, Union Pacific is equipped to furnish the 
finest in freight and passenger service. 


For complete and confidential information regarding available industrial 
sites, contact your nearest U. P. representative or write Industrial Devel- 
opment Department, Room 340, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


WASH. MONT. 
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= Map at left shows 
states served by 
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Your windows 
on the Park 


Facing the city’s only 
private park, your room or 
suite enjoys restful seclusion, 
though you are in the midst 
of all the glamorous midtown 
centers of art, business, the- 
atrical, shopping and social 
life. Ask for Booklet "F”. 

























Charles W. Schwefel, Owner-Mar. 












Gramercy Park 


Lexington Ave. at 21st St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


































SITE FACTS: 
Write for Free 
Detailed Analysis, 
‘Industrial Colorado” 
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| Colorado Department of Development | 
' 5 State Capitol ‘ 
Denver 2, Colo. 


JLORADO CLUIMATE...THE MAGIC INGREDIENT 





AIRCRAFT 


BACKLOG BATTLE 


WHEN a wave of Navy contract can- 
cellations broke over the aircraft in- 
dustry late last month, the fluctuating 
fortunes of two small planemakers 
floundered uncertainly. St. Louis’ Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft, an undiversified 
producer which had its competitive 
hopes pinned largely on the perform- 





| ance of its swift F3H-2 Demon night 


fighters, lost $135 million of its back- 
log when the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
McDonnell’s biggest customer, ab- 
ruptly red-lined 200 Demons from its 
original order. Thus ended an un- 
fortunate year. 

Back in January, after three test- 
flight accidents, the Navy had ordered 
McDennell to stretch out production 
of Demons through December 1956. 


| As a result of the slowdown, McDon- 


nell’s sales dropped 7.8% to $123.1 


| million in the fiscal year ending in 


June, and fell another 25% during the 
September quarter. 

The contract cancellation that 
doomed the Demon also slashed the 
company’s backlog by 30%, leaving 
McDonnell with orders for only two 
planes: the Air Force’s F-101 Voodoo 
jet fighter and a few security-veiled 
prototypes of an all-weather Navy 
attack plane. Thus McDonnell, which 
started the year off with a $535.2 mil- 
lion backlog, will probably end it with 
only some $300 million in forward 
orders. 

Meanwhile, Chance Vought Air- 
craft, the fledgling pushed out of the 
nest earlier this year by United Air- 
craft, lost $75 million in cancelled 
orders for 96 A2U-1 carrier-based 
attack planes. In some ways, the can- 
cellations were an even bigger blow 
to Chance Vought than to McDonnell. 
In the first nine months, Chance 
Vought’s deliveries totaled $119.1 mil- 
lion, only 14% less than in all of 1953. 
But they had already pared down the 
$340 million backlog it had in January 
to $248 million at the end of Septem- 
ber. Barring an eleventh-hour fill-in 
contract, heavy fourth quarter deliv- 
eries of Cutlasses and F8U-1 carrier- 
based day fighters will whittle Chance 
Vought’s backlog down still further, 
probably leave it with only $185 mil- 
lion in forward orders by the end of 
the year. 

Chance Vought’s and McDonnell’s 
losses may be their bigger competi- 
tors’ gain. The Navy has already 
announced that it will use the money 
from these cancellations to place ad- 
ditional jet plane orders with other 
manufacturers. Likeliest candidates: 
Grumman, Douglas or North Ameri- 
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SUBSONIC BOOM 


Out in Hawthorne, Calif., still ar:- 
other undiversified planemaker— 
Northrop Aircraft—was zooming to 
new sales and earnings records with 
its aging F-89 Scorpion all-weather 
interceptor. In the three months end- 
ing October 31, Northrop’s gross 
sales rose to $73.6 million, up some 
83%; in an even more spectacular 
performance, net earnings soared 
480% to $2.5 million. Wall Street has 
taken due note of all this, and of the 
fact that Northrop has raised its quar- 
terly dividend rate from 25c to 80c 
this year and voted a 2-for-1 stock 
split as well. As a result, Northrop 
common has swooped up from a low 
of 16% early this year to 55 last 
month. 

Despite the fact that it holds a fat 
backlog of Air Force orders to build 
its far-flying interceptors until mid- 
1956, Northrop’s future is anything 
but certain. The Scorpion is the only 
plane in Northrop’s arsenal, as it has 
been for the past four years. Up until 
now it has had little competition in 
the heavyweight class. But many 
planemakers think that its slow, 600- 
mph speed leaves it vulnerable to the 
first good long-range supersonic inter- 
ceptor to come along. 



















































NON-FERROUS METALS 


NICKEL’S WORTH 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL Co., the world’s 
largest producer, has had to mine 
greater quantities of low grade nickel 
ores this year in order to make up 
for the two million tons of nickel it 
has been pouring into the Govern- 
ment’s stockpile each month. Last 
month, Inco passed along some of the 
additional costs to its customers, raised 
its nickel price 44c per pound, bring- 
ing the price up to 64\4c, the highest 
in 62 years. 

Meanwhile, Inco’s Board Chairman 
John Thompson was all optimism. 
Particularly, he saw the electronics 
industry as a rapidly expanding new 
market for Inco’s silvery-white metal. 
So far, said he, “comparatively small 
quantities of nickel and nickel alloys 
are used.” “But,” he added, “the pro- 
duction of such devices is so large that 
we supplied this industry with more 
than seven million pounds of nickel 
during the past year.” Another ex- 
panding market for nickel: jet en- 
gines. 

Partly because of it, Inco’s year has 
been as bright as its metal. Although 
at the end of its first nine months this 
year, Inco’s sales had risen only 3% 
to $262.7 million, its profits took on 
an undeniable luster: up 15%, to $4174 
million. 
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THERE is an old business saw that 
goes “all business is local.” This is 
particularly true as it applies to the 
heating and plumbing industry, and 
my company, 
American- 
Standard. In 
heating, for ex- 
ample, some 
territories use 
gas, others oil; 
Southern and 
Northern heat- 
ing problems 
are different; 
even techniques of sale and distri- 
bution vary between markets. 

As American-Standard delved 
into the market factors which 
swayed its sales policies, we knew 
we had to pinpoint our product 
development and distribution needs 
to each individual market. Accord- 
ingly, we took a somewhat unusual 
approach to marketing research. 

Instead of establishing a large 
headquarters organization, we set 
up a coordinating group in the gen- 
eral office, supplemented by a field 
market analyst in each of our 12 
district offices. These market ana- 
lysts act as listening posts during 
the process of developing a prod- 
uct or a program. They interview 
architects, builders, wholesalers, 
contractors, consumers, and con- 
solidate the opinions of our expe- 
rienced salesmen. They report the 
effect of local competition, size up 
their own market, and recommend 
a logical course of action. 

Later, when investigatory action 
has developed into fact, these field 
analysts re-appraise their situa- 
tions, establish sales quotas by 
salesmen, by wholesale trading 
areas, and by individual markets, 
and keep their district managers 
constantly advised as to quota per- 
formance. 

Now, there is a great difference 
between having this function at the 
district level performed by a pro- 
fessional analyst than if it were 
done by a man who was primarily 
a salesman, or by someone who is 
assigned this task as merely one of 
several duties to be performed. 

In a statistically underdeveloped 
industry such as ours, the bulk of 





Robert W. Lear 









| our sales data must be put together 


RESEARCH FOR BUSINESS 


All market research is local 


Since no two organizations make identical uses of research, we have in- 
vited Robert W. Lear, General Marketing Manager of the Plumbing and 
Radiator Heating Division of American-Standard to tell Forses readers 
how his organization employs research, tailored to their specific needs. 





—PatTrRIcK COYLE 


from bits and pieces of information 
that are gathered from experienced 
observers who are in intimate con- 
tact with day-to-day sales doings. 
We can temper and appraise our 
data as it correlates with housing 
starts, construction contracts, net 
effective buying income, etc. But 
when it gets down to the short 
strokes of how much of what kind 
of a product can we sell where, we 
have to lapse back into a judg- 
ment approach rather than any 
predetermined, pretested formula. 

How well this judgment is exer- 
cised is of vital importance to us. 
At our company, the Sales Depart- 
ment forecasts monthly its ex- 
pected shipments for some 85 prod- 
ucts for each of the next 12 months. 
This forecast controls inventories. 

Furthermore, no product can be 
placed on the Research Depart- 
ment agenda without a market 
study justification—nor can one 
be released for manufacture. All 
manufacturing equipment appro- 
priations must be endorsed market- 
wise by the Sales Department. 

These forecasts quickly affect 
our field operations, for they form 
the basis of quotas—and a district 
is measured by profitable perform- 
ance against quota. The two-way 
flow of accurate and sensitive mar- 
ket data must be unceasing. 

Our field market analysts have 
been in operation for but a year. 
Yet, they are already helping to 
direct the activities of our sales 
organization into the most fruitful 
areas and are guiding our head- 
quarters approach to product de- 
velopment, campaigns, training, 
pricing policy, and competitive 
strategy. We have much to learn 
and are far from satisfied with our 
results to date. But we are better 
qualified to make marketing deci- 
sions today than we were last 
month and we will learn more. 

The establishment of such a 
marketing research network is 
neither revolutionary nor compli- 
cated. Many companies do it now 
and many can do it in the future. 
It is hard to find the proper men 
and to sell the detached, unbiased 
attitude that makes the system 
work. 

. It just takes doing! 
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TO TODAY'S 


Top Desk Values 


If you want to get most desk per doilar 
— let “ID’’ be your guide! These two 
letters identify an Indiana Desk. And 
that means they verify top value. You 
can bank on getting the fullest measure 
of quality . . . in woods, workmanship, 
and all-around utility . . . in any of the 
many all-purpose models. “ID” makes it 
easy to make the right choicel 


Right now, is a good time to see 
your nearest Indiana Desk deal- 
er—or to write us for his name. 


Member Wood Office Furniture Institute 


UY, 
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Mental Poisoning ! 


Thoughts that Enslave Minds 


Tortured souls. Human beings 
whose self-confidence and peace 
of mind have been torn to shreds 
by invisible darts — the evil 
thoughts of others. Can envy, 
hate and jealousy be projected 
through svace from the mind of 
another? Do poisoned thoughts, 
like mysterious rays, reach 
through the ethereal realms to 
claim innocent victims? All of 
us, from day to day and hour to 
hour, in every walk of life, in 
every circumstance, are possible 
victims of mental poisoning, un- 
less we understand its nature, 
and can quickly recognize its 
infectious inoculation. 


This FREE Sealed Book 


Do you know the strangest of 
all laws in man’s body? Man’s 
life, happiness, health, and en- 
joyment of the things of life 
depend on his understanding 
of the working of the human 
mind. Let the Rosicrucians 
explain how you may acquire 
an age-old method for mind , 
development and the proper / 
use of your latent inner’) 
powers. If sincere, write ; 
for the free sealed book. | 
Address: Scribe K.N.J. , 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORBRC) 
San Jose, California 


JASPER, 
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BUTLER’S BUSY BEE 


Unorthodox financier Hanns Ditisheim has some strong 
views on how Butler Brothers can build its earnings. 
One is to buy back some of its own common stock. 


In his leisure, Swiss-born Hanns Diti- 
sheim, 53, is a hard-driving polo play- 
er. In his business hours, he swings 
a financial mallet at new goals for 
companies he can help reorganize. 
Last June, Ditisheim hit the financial 
headlines when he and “nine of my 
friends” snapped up more than 25% 
of the common stock of $48 million 
(assets) Butler Brothers, a 67-year- 
old Chicago wholesale and retail house. 

Recently, Ditisheim and Butler 
made news again. This time, Butler’s 
9,304 stockholders were told that the 
company wanted to buy back from 
them 130,000 common shares at $22 
each. Reason: Butler is sitting on top 
of a pile of cash got from selling its 
wholesale floor covering division (9% 
of last year’s net sales of $125.7 mil- 
lion), and from selling and closing 47 
of its stores. 

“TI don’t,” explained Ditisheim, “want 
to become another Sewell Avery and 
sit on the money. I want to use it to 
increase Butler’s earnings.” He says 
this amounts to nearly $10 million, 
including $4 million from the sale of 
the floor covering division. By buying 
up some of the 1,121,306 shares out- 
standing, Butler presumably will be 
able to spread its earnings per share 
beyond last year’s 73c (on a net in- 
come of $1.23 million). 

Rebuilding Butler. This revenue re- 
sults from Ditisheim’s aggressive push 
behind a reorganization plan which 
Butler President Bert R. Prall says 
the company has been working on for 
five years. 

e Expansion of Butler’s Ben Frank- 
lin franchised variety store operation. 
In 1949, only 34.2% of Butler’s whole- 
sale volume went to franchised stores. 
Last year, wholesale business ac- 
counted for about 59% of total sales 
and 78% of wholesale volume was 
sold to 2,171 franchised Ben Franklin 
stores. Ditisheim hopes to have 3,000 
Ben Franklin stores within three 
years. 

® Spinning off unprofitable com- 
pany-owned stores, such as the small, 
limited-line Burr Department stores 
in Texas-Oklahoma-Arkansas drought 
areas. 

e Renting excess portions of the 3 
million square feet in warehouse space 
held by Butler. Sample: conversion 
of a 17-story Chicago warehouse into 
an air-conditioned office building. 


Last year, other rented floor space 
produced an income of $890,000 for 
Butler. 

On a long-term basis, Ditisheim 
thinks such moves as these will im- 
prove earnings and sales, which fell 
2.5% in the first half of the year, leav- 
ing a net loss of $40,598 vs. a $148,075 
profit a year previous. Investors ap- 
parently think he is right. Since 
Ditisheim and his group bought some 
400,000 of Butler’s shares this past 





BUTLER’S DITISHEIM & WIFE 
advice for busy bees 


summer, the stock has more than 
doubled, this month was selling at 24. 

Ditisheim, meantime, has often 
been quoted as saying he does not 
want to control the company. But 
last month he acted very much as if 
he did. Energetically pacing his 
smartly-furnished Park Avenue office, 
he displayed his latest gimmick for 
“increasing the esprit de corps” of 
Butler’s top management: a “school 
tie” for company officers, designed by 
Ditisheim’s American-born artist wife. 
In monogram it had two Bs and two 
bees, and on the back was stitched 
the motto: “You make Butler and 
Butler makes you.” 


TELEVISION 


OFF & ON 


Earty last month, word leaked out 
that the American Broadcasting Co., 
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United Paramount Theatres’ radio and 
television arm, had begun talks with 
Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories with 
an eye to taking over the latter’s tele- 
vision network. Both companies’ com- 
mon stock promptly put on an unex- 
pected show of strength. 

The Du Mont and American Broad- 
casting Co. networks both have long 
been running in the red. Absorbing 
the Du Mont net would enable Amer- 
ican Broadcasting to put together 


bigger station lineups, attract bigger 


advertising billings, and thus square 
off in a better competitive position 
with the industry’s kingpins, Colum- 
bia and National Broadcasting. Du 
Mont, on the other hand, freed of the 
almost insupportable drain which its 
profitless network has proved to be 
on both its cash and profit margins, 
would be able to concentrate on bol- 
stering its television set manufactur- 
ing operations. 

Late last month, however, any hope 
that the deal would jell went aglim- 
mering when Du Mont cut off “cer- 
tain exploratory conversations,” and 
declared that “we are not now, nor 
have we any intention of entering 
into negotiations . . . which contem- 
plate . . . the abandonment of the... 
network.” 

“Abandoned” or not, the Du Mont 
network was adrift in a perilous sea. 
At this year’s nine-months mark, for 
instance, its indicated billings stood 
at $8.8 million, as compared with Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting’s $102.9 million, 
National Broadcasting’s $88.2 million 
and American Broadcasting’s $22.7 
million. Partly as a result of the net- 
work’s losses, in the first six months 
of this year, Allen B. Du Mont Lab- 
oratories as a whole barely broke 
even, netted only $479,000 on sales of 
$41.6 million. 

Set Setto. The network, however, did 
not generate all of this bad news. 
Television sets and cathode tubes ring 
up the bulk of Du Mont’s sales, and, 
like most of its competitors, Du Mont 
has been forced to sell its television 
sets at reduced prices—and profit mar- 
gins. It has also been harassed by 
severe industry-wide price-cutting in 
television picture tubes. Early in Sep- 
tember, however, the company’s sets 
began to move a little more easily, 
although still at relatively low prices. 
By October, they hit record sales 
levels, but did not improve nine- 
months earnings or offset a rise in 
color television development costs. 

Given a bigger color TV budget, 
Du Mont researchers have apparently 
wasted no time in putting it to good 
use. Several months ago, for instance, 
they came up with a new 21-inch 
color tube. They hope to introduce 4 
22-incher within the next few weeks. 
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THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal 
weight to five factors: 


1. How much are we producing? (FRB 
production index) 


2. How many people are working? (BLS 
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; non-agricultural employment) 
3 3. How intensively are we working? (BLS 
5 average weekly hours in manufacture) 
"7 4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB 
r department store sales) 
r 5. How much money is circulating? (FRB 
e bank debits, 141 key centers) 
n Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 
J the dollar (1947-49=100), factors 1, 4 
and 5 for seasonal variation. 
u Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on 
e tentative figures for five components, all 
iS of which are subject to later revision.* 
e 
S; 
= 
e 
l=- 
t= 
id 
or 
1g 
1- 
nt *Final figures for the five components (1947-49—100) 
a. Nov. Dec. Jan. (’54) 
| Production............. 124.9 130.0 127.0 125.0 124.0 123.0 123.0 124.0 
Or § Employment........... 112.8 113.7 113.7 109.4 108.5 108.2 110.1 109.6 
* ) | SS eeeeeperererers: 101.0 100.3 100.8 98.7 99.2 98.7 97.7 98.5 
Eh aa a 104.3 106.1 107.2 102.9 104.1 102.1 105.7 103.6 
o- [fp Bank Debits... |... .. £ 138.0 140.3 145.0 r 
mn, 
on 
2.7 
* THE MARKET OUTLOOK 
we, by SIDNEY B. LURIE 
_ Holiday reflections 
0 
Fact that the stock market perversely several years ago. 
lid celebrated the recording of a new all- Even more im- 
ys, (me high in the Dow Industrial Av- portant, for it 
ing fy Tage by later reacting was perhaps illustrates the fal- 
nd, inevitable. For one thing, the spec- lacy of thinking 
ont [gwative tempo has accelerated in re- about “the market 
‘on (cent months and the excitement of as a whole” dur- 
- theoretically new, uncharted territory ing a highly selec- 
by vs perhaps bound to result in a_ tive era, or acting on the an of 
jn § mporarily overbought condition. Al- “the averages” in an un-average era, 
2p- though today’s markets are inherently are the facts that: 
ets stronger than those of the 1920s, when (1) About one-third of the stocks 
ily, the speculative fires were fed by bor- now a part of the Dow Industrial 
208, towed money, 50% margins are not Average were not included in 1929; 
les (%ecessarily a barrier to excesses in (2) a number of the companies in 
né- the name of “investment.” Secondly, the average have undergone funda- 
in (ct that the Dow Industrial Average mental changes in their scope of op- 
. has exceeded its 1929 highs is basi- erations, which is true also of the 
set, tally meaningless; the 385-90 level of economy as a whole; (3) there are 
itly 1954 reflects an entirely different about three times more shares listed 
oa background than the same price level on the N.Y.S.E. than in 1929, and this 
nce, “ years ago. As a practical matter, means a broader stock market than 
nch if allowance be made for the differ- ever before. 
a "ce in methods of calculating the Fact that the eit of outstand- 
ks. Average, it exceeded its 1929 high ing shares of stock in publicly-held 
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corporations has increased sharply in 
the past 25 years cannot be lightly 
regarded. Case in point, it means that 
the recent increase in trading activity 
is not necessarily a danger sign. In 
other words, 3,000,000 shares today is 
only theoretically reminiscent of 1929; 
in actuality, it is far from a danger 
sign, for the speculative thermometer 
has a new “normal.” 

In this connection, mid-December 
is an opportune time to note that the 
year-end rally is one of the most 
persistent of all the market’s seasonal 
patterns. Further, such promise of 
higher prices in coming weeks is sup- . 
ported by at least five considerations: 
(1) With a few notable exceptions, 
tax selling probably will be conspic- 
uous by its absence; (2) the scrutiny 
given the market pages on commuter 
trains is illustrative of the fact that 
the public’s interest has widened; (3) 
recent surveys of consumer attitudes 
indicate that the nation as a whole is 
in a more optimistic frame of mind, 
and this in turn should be good for 
business; (4) matter of fact, the front 
page business news has been excellent 
the last month, and most year-end 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 
1,004,509 Shares 


Statler Hotels 


Delaware Corporation 


Common Stock 
($1.00 Par Value) 


As set forth in the Prospectus, holders of the common stock of Hilton Hotels 
Corporation (other than certain of its officers and directors and their associates) 
are being offered the right to subscribe for the above shares at the rate of one 
share for each share of Hilton Hotels Corporation common stock. The subscrip- 
tion offer will expire at 4 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, on December 10, 1954. 
Any shares not subscribed for may hereafter be offered by the underwriters, as set 
forth in the Prospectus. 





Subscription Price $6.42 per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from 
such of the several underwriters, including the undersigned, and other 
dealers or brokers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


November 26, 1954 
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THE SENSITIVE INDEX 


Indicates an unusually profitable opportunity ahead. Here is 
your chance to take advantage of it at a very small cost. 


AN INVALUABLE GUIDE ELIMINATES GUESSWORK 


If you aim to buy at the bottom and sell at the When you follow the Sensitive Index, you will find 
top, should investigate this Index. Its data, no need to guess or act upon flimsy indications. 
compiled by factual study, is published weekly in The data of the Sensitive Index is factual, based 
our bulletins. Since its publication in January upon market action. It is not touched b ti 








1946, its record of accuracy has exceeded our high- ag mag or guesswork. It remains unswerving 
est e tations. Although we missed some of the face of bullish enthusiasm or fear of dire 
its va signals in the past, the accuracy events. At times in the midst of powerful opposing 
of our interpretation has increased with greater forces, we find it THE ONLY STUDY that points 


experience. to the true direction of the market. 


At the major bottom of June 1949, we said: At the Bottom of September, 1953: 
BULLETIN NO. $84—June 10, (949 BULLETIN NO. 1207—September 18, 1953 
(D.J. Ind. 165.73): In the midst of imism (D.J. Ind. 259.68) ‘‘In our mathematical cal- 
and indecision even in apparently — culations of the Sensitive Index, a Buy Signal 
circles, the S.I. shows that we are at bottom is being completed. 
levels . . . BULLETIN NO. 1224—January 18, 1954 
At the top of January, 1953: (D.J. Ind. 276.31) ‘‘We are confident that the 
ie — market will follow the indications of the 
BULLETIN NO. 1170—January 5, 1953 BASIC INDEX and advance to new high levels 
of this Bull Market.’” OUR STOCK SELEC- 
(D.J. Ind. 292.00) “‘The Selling Signal of the TOR was as successful. Most of the stocks se- 
Sensitive Index is now considered completed.’’ lected advanced considerably. Some of the best 
THE SENSITIVE INDEX EXPLAIN PUBLIC STEEL REYNOLDS METALS oa 
' ; (ad~- 
ED vanced over 58 points), CONSOLIDATED 
Our booklet, ‘“‘A Guide to The Sensitive Index,” ENGINEERING (more than double in price). 


containing graphic charts since 1931, will clearly 
explain the action of the Sensitive Index and rules THIS IS AN IMPORTANT TIME 


to follow in order to benefit from it to the utmost. Unusual movements are expected in the very near 
It will also explain to you our BASIC INDEX, a future. Important key dates appear in our studies. 


long trend guide that often clarifies uncertain in- This is the time to try our service for it may 
dications of the S.I. rrove unusually helpful to you. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW [~~~ ee —_ 





statements will have a ring of confi- 


dence not heard a year ago; (5) the § /2’- 
pension funds may be important buy- § 3 
ers at the year-end and are less likely not 

ima 


to be concerned with prices than 
long-term value. areé 


Anent the latter, even the so-called § ®°* 
average investor now is displaying look 
increased interest in the concept that rate 
long-term values can be more impor- § 7° 
tant than the immediate statistics, O 
Perhaps the best illustration is the Dec 
investor’s growing preoccupation with caut 
earnings on a cash basis (i.e., reported § * 2 
net plus depreciation and amortiza- sele 
tion), a term previously used only by § °’© 
the most sophisticated analysts. Up the 
to now, at least, the security buyer's § °™ 
newly-found knowledge or sophisti- far 
cation has been a market strong point, 


for it has meant an avoidance of 
speculative excesses. Similarly, the sets 


security analyst’s never-ending search § * '® 
for values has tended to keep the rise whi 
within proper balance. But sophisti- § °°" 
cation can be dangerous if carried to brill 
an extreme; even the best stew can§ ™® 
be spoiled by too much seasoning. Ce 

For example, the cash flow concept § 74” 
which has become so popular is not § 7° 
all “peaches and cream.” This even i 
though the accelerated amortization = 
permitted by our defense tax laws in = 
effect means that the eventual earn- ee 
ings potential is being increased. In an 
other words, when plants qualify for erey 
special depreciation, earnings will not ae 


have the burden of even normal de- 
preciation. Meanwhile, the penalty 
against current earnings is largely 
offset by a reduction in taxes. But RA 
high cash earnings do not necessarily 
strengthen dividends or add to work- DE. 
ing capital resources, if the acceler-§ Baci 
ated amortization provides funds that dlin; 
have to be used for debt retirement§j City 
or to pay for plant expansion. the 

Under present thinking, such fine§ was 
points of accounting are being dis-§ tran 
regarded. The professional and _ thef{ rece: 
public forget that depreciation is farfj com 
from a novelty, that stocks were not§ gard 
evaluated solely on a cash basis infjserv 
earlier years. But it will take a major 
excuse or a major surprise to change 
psychology, to make the security 
buyer regard cash earnings with 4 
jaundiced eye. Fact that U.S. Steel's 
cash earnings will amount to about 
$16 per share in each of the last two 
years, while Bethlehem Steel’s cash 
flow was over $21 per share, will con- 
tinue to be a market stimulant. Apart 
from the fact that both stocks are 
selling around four times cash earn- 
ings, the important point is that re 
ported earnings are likely to increas 
comfortably in 1955. 

No question about it, the bull mar- lurck 
ket is old rather than new, and it igg™ t) 
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getting increasingly difficult to fin 
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values which tempt the security dol- 
lar. But, as yet, there is no real sign 
of a turn in the tide. Further, it does 
not require a great stretch of the 
imagination to visualize the 400-425 
area in the Dow Industrial Average 
next year. The over-all business out- 
look is reasonably good, and corpo- 
rate earnings and dividends should in- 
crease in 1955. 

Obviously this does not mean that 
December, 1954, is the time to throw 
caution to the winds. If anything, it 
is a good time to become increasingly 
selective and search for the possibly 


- by overvalued stocks. As a case in point, 
Up the television industry entered De- 
oil cember with total set inventories not 


far from the excessive 2,000,000 level 
which prevailed at the end of 1953. 
True, the demand for black and white 
sets is excellent, but production is at 
a rate far in excess of consumption, 
which means the set makers may be 
borrowing from 1955. Despite the 
brilliant electronics future, the group 
may be temporarily vulnerable. 

Conversely, however, there are a 
number of stocks which appear to be 
quite interesting. American Locomo- 
tive and Pepsi-Cola have special 
long-term merit in the “below 20” 
class. National Tea is an interesting 
conservative equity, and Newport 
News Shipbuilding has an atomic en- 
ergy aspect which isn’t fully appre- 
ciated. In a word, any time is still a 
good time to buy a good stock. 









RAILROADS 
DEAD END 


Back in 1906 when it first began trun- 
dling into Manhattan from its Jersey 
City and Hoboken, N.J. terminals, 
the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad 
was hailed as the greatest means of 
transportation since the horse car. In 
recent years, however, the road has 
come to be less complacently re- 
garded. Annoyed by the erratic 
service, sway-backed cars and soot- 
smeared stations that have become 
the Hudson & Manhattan’s trademark, 
commuters abandoned it in droves for 
the cleaner, more comfortable buses 
and autos. As a result, the H & M’s 
passenger traffic has decreased by 
half in the last decade. 

Caught between dwindling reve- 
hues and rising costs, the H & M piled 
up deficit after deficit. In the first 
tine months of this year, the H & M 
faced still another $1 million loss. 
Anticipating what looked like still 
bigger losses down the track, last 
month the Hudson & Manhattan 
lurched into bankruptcy. Meanwhile, 
% the Big Board its stock sank to a 
tew low of 1. 
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WHAT'S AHEAD IN ‘55 
for STOCKS and BUSINESS? 


[IS another big market advance ahead? Or should profits 
be accepted early in 1955? Will business activity be 
higher or lower next year? What’s ahead for Building, 
Autos, Steel, TV, Rails, Aircraft, Airlines, Utilities, and 


other stock groups? 


Get dependable answers to these and other timely 
questions in UNITED’S 12-page Outlook Report for 
1955 — just off the press. Also Staff selection of the most 
promising stocks for profit in the new year. 








20 STOCKS TO BUY FOR 1955 
10 Attractive for Appreciation 


These are potential market leaders — selected from hundreds |f. 
of issues analyzed by our Staff as most promising for appreciation 
in 1955. Included are bargains in “‘corner-turning” industries, 
and some interesting special situations for capital gain. 


10 Stocks for Growth and Liberal Income 


This selection includes five ably-managed, vigorous companies 
with new products and processes, with broad fields for further 
expansion. Also five good quality stocks with long earnings and 


dividend records, yielding up to 6%. 


Be sure to read this 20-Stock Report 
before making your plans for 1955 
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UNITED Reports 
are backed by 34 
years’ experience in 
counselling investors. 
They are used by more 
investors than any 
other advisory service. | 


ACT NOW! maii 








Yours with Months Trial § 


This Annual Forecast, with 20 stocks for 1955, and the 
next 4 weekly UNITED Reports, sent by air mail for only 
This introductory offer open only to new readers. 


| UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


coupon with only $1. | 210 NEWBURY STREET 
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opportunity to industry. 








GRAIN 
TRADING 


Specific grain advices with exact 
buy-sell price stated in advance. All 
trades closed out. Advice on soy- 
beans, corn, wheat, oats, rye, lard, 
soybean oil and meal. Published 
Monday and Thursday. Air mail free 
beyond 250 miles. 


Trial sub includes booklet ‘Profitable 
Grain Trading,’ also 8 issues of the 
letter, also seasonal trend chart on 
resources, a grain which tends to rise at one 
area served by Utah Power & Light Co., season. 
tremendous 


New Subscribers Only 
Send $5 for Offer CF-25 


NATIONAL GRAIN TRADER 
35 E. WACKER, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 








JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


BEST VALUE IN YEARS! 


Get ready NOW for ’55—a year of 
great uncertainty. Today’s stock lead- 
ers may be tomorrow’s . Be ad- 
vised by experts. Send for Babson’s 
Forecast for Stocks and Bonds. 
Worth many times its $1.00 cost; 
may put you hundreds of dollars 
ahead. Use it as your investment 
guide for a profitable 55. Valuable 
information includes: 

Outlook for Stock Market 

20 Stocks to SELL NOW 

20 Stocks for GROWTH 

20 Stocks for INCOME 

10 Undervalued Speculations 
10 Bank and Insurance Stocks 
Best Bond Buys Today 

Specific Advice on Prominent 

Companies 
PLUS a typical $20,000 Babson Invest- 
ment Portfolio at no extra cost. 


SUPPLY LIMITED — ORDER NOW! 


To acquaint you with Babson’s Re- 
ports, the Country’s oldest invest- 
ment advisory service, we are offer- 
ing this Forecast for $1.00 — to 
cover cost of printing and mailing. 
Demand will be heavy. Act today to 
be sure of getting your copy. 


SPECIAL BONUS FOR PROMPTNESS 


If you reply now, you also get, 
without extra cost, recent articles on 
Aviation and Uranium stocks. 


Pp . ed age ry sor “ — 
60 advanced — some as much as 60%. 
MAIL $1 WITH THIS AD TODAY! 
Write Dept. F-21 
BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 


HOW COMMODITY TRADERS 
MAY SHOW A NET PROFIT 
EVERY YEAR 


A subscription to the Commodity Trend 
Service enables you to make sound de- 
cisions with a maximum of safety. Scientific 
stop-loss protection is given with every 
trading recommendation. Weekly bulletins 
and on-the-spot telegrams contain reliable 
information on every futures market in the 
U. S. and Canada. Current bulletins sent 
on request without obligation. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
Tel.: REctor 2-7330 

















INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





Current recommendations 


ReEaDers might bear in mind that with 
speculation increasing, there is always 
the possibility of an increase in margin 
requirements, or a slight increase in 
money rates. Any such action might 
cause an interruption to the advance 
in prices, but should not change the 
underlying upward trend. 

On March 15, 1954, this column pre- 
sented a special recommendation of 
three low-priced stocks: American & 
Foreign Power, then 944, now 12; In- 
ternational Packers (formerly Swift 
Internacional), then 10%, now 16; In- 
ternational Tel. & Tel., then 15, now 
2414. These stocks at present show a 
nice percentage of appreciation, but 
I advise holding them. Indeed, I think 
that even new purchases at present 
levels will prove profitable. My pre- 
dicted prices for these stocks are 20, 
20, and 35, respectively. 

Additional recommendations follow: 

Atlas Powder manufactures explo- 
sives and industrial chemicals. Finan- 
cial condition very strong; outlook very 
good. Common stock amounts to only 
546,000 shares. Current dividend rate, 
$2; present price, around $50. I regard 
this as a first-class stock, to hold for 
investment. 

Ford Motor of Canada, class A has 
exclusive manufacturing and selling 
rights for Ford passenger cars and 
trucks, and spare parts, in Canada and 
virtually all the British Empire, except 
the British Isles. Monarch, Meteor, and 
Mercury cars are also made. I recom- 
mended it about two years ago at 60; 
now 105. For the last five years, earn- 
ings have been excellent, and it seems 
to me that the outlook is even better, 
because of the popularity of the Ford 
cars. I think a split in the stock is prob- 
able, and that a substantial (perhaps 
sharp) rise lies ahead. Listed on the 
American Stock Exchange. 

General Refractories, the second 
largest manufacturer of high-grade 
refractory material, recently declared 
a 40c extra dividend, in addition to the 
regular 40c dividend, making total di- 
vidend for the year $2. Was recom- 
mended last summer around 2234, now 
2534. Yields 7.7% on current dividend. 
Is again recommended. This stock 
characteristically follows the steel 
stocks, and very often, it sells at about 
half the price of U.S. Steel common, 
now around 70. 

McIntyre Porcupine Mines, large 
Canadian gold mining company, now 
68. owns marketable securities having 
a value of more than $60 a share. This 
makes the stock attractive. 
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Motor Products’ 
principal business 
is the manufac- 
ture of automotive 
parts, with Chrys- 
ler and Ford im- 
portant customers. 

There are only 

468,00 shares. The net current assets 
are nearly equal to the present mar- 
ket price, 214%. No dividend is being 
paid now; but from 1948 to 1953, inclu- 
sive, average annual earnings were 
well over $6 a share, and in 1952 and 
1953 a $2 dividend was paid. With a 
substantial increase in the production 
of Chrysler Corp. expected, earnings 
might improve rapidly, andthe stock 
advance 50%. The high price of the 
stock in recent years was 39% in 1950. 
Several months ago, General Tire was 
reported planning to acquire 300,000 
shares around 23. Looks like attrac- 
tive low-priced speculation. 

National Acme is an important man- 
ufacturer of automatic machine tools. 
Has done well since recommended 
here some time ago. Just declared an 
extra dividend of $1, making total for 
the year $4. Still attractive at current 
price of $50. Only 500,000 shares. Net 
current assets equal to $40 a share. 

National Dept. Stores, now 154, is 
recommended purely as a low-priced 
speculation. While the company’s rec- 
ord in recent years has not been good, 
the stock is suggested because the net 
current assets amount to $25 a share, 
or substantially above the present 
market price. Capitalization consists 
of 782,000 shares. 

Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal was 
recommended some time ago, at lower 
prices; now 61%. As mentioned in my 
previous recommendation, cash and 
marketable securities have greatly in- 
creased in value in recent years, from 
$33 million in 1948, to $67 million a 
year ago. Common stock amounts to 
2,154,000 shares, of which 35% is 
owned by M. A. Hanna Co. I think 
this stock will sell higher. 

Stewart-Warner, now 225%, is & 
low-priced stock with moderate ap- 
preciation possibilities. Manufactures 
Alemite lubricating equipment, speed* 
ometers and other gauges for auto 
instrument panels, etc. Dividend rate, 
$1.60, with extras. Net current assets 
are equal to the present market price 
of the stock. 

American Meter, 325%, listed on the 
American Stock Exchange, appears at- 
tractive because of the 6% yield om 
its $2 dividend, and because of a good 
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outlook. The introduction of natural 
gas has helped this company. 

Note: This column must necessarily 
be written about two weeks before the 
magazine is received by subscribers. 
During the interim, changes in the 
prices of the stocks recommended 
might occur. The prices mentioned are 
those existing when the article is pre- 
pared. 


Advance release by air mail of this reg- 
ular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 





Made In New Jersey, 
The Industrial Story of a State 


Most people, of course, know that 
the Garden State is an industrial 
state; New Jersey’s very sights, 
sounds and smells bring that fact 
home to even the most casual com- 
muter on the cross-state Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad or the most safety- 
conscious driver on the famed New 
Jersey Turnpike. Many of the 
state’s own inhabitants, however, are 
not familiar with the varied nature 
of the industrial complex around 
them, what it is, why it is so great. 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
the label, “Made in New Jersey,” 
rarely is used to identify the $5 bil- 
lion worth of goods that annually 
pours from the state’s 11,000 manufac- 
turing plants. 

This book does an admirable job 
of rectifying that oversight. Writ- 
ten by native son John T. Cunning- 
ham, the book first appeared as a 31- 
part series in the Newark, N. J., Sun- 
day News Magazine. Cunningham, a 
staff writer with the Newark Evening 
News, has written it as a companion 
volume to his previously published 
This is New Jersey 

Cunningham modestly does not 
claim completeness in his story of 
how New Jersey is seventh in the 
U.S. in industrial output (after New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, 
Michigan and California), although 
the fourth smallest state in the U‘S. 
In his lively, human interest style, 
however, he depicts the general story 
of 30 broad categories of industry. 
Samples: petroleum, autos, communi- 
cations, ships, explosives, paints, toys, 
jewelry, paper, food, ceramics and 
movies. 

As a result, the volume quickly re- 
veals to even the most casual reader 
the product of nearly a year of in- 
tensive study and research which the 
author undertook in gathering and 
Classifying the facts (by John T. Cun- 
tingham. Rutgers University Press, 
New Brunswick, N. J., $6.50, 1954). 
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The VALUE LINE (J 


The Way of 
YOUR STOCKS IN 1955 


WY BAT do Value Line analysts foresee for important industries in 1955? Which in- 
dustries and which stocks are found to be the best holdings for maximum income, 
profit, safety, long-term growth? 55 industries and 613 stocks are under constant study by 
Value Line research teams to help you choose your own investments wisely. 


OILS—Value Line specialists study the Oil industry, reach significant conclusions 
about crude oil prices, refiner’s margins, prospects for each of 32 leading oil com- 
panies, and disclose some of the few still interesting profit-making opportunities 
for investors. 





STEELS— Other Value Line teams examine Steels, project operating rates for each 
company, estimate earnings and dividends and normal prices for each stock. In- 
vestors can quickly see which are too high and which too low relative to the 
earnings and dividends in sight. 


AUTOS— Another group of analysts estimate 1955 automobile production (at less 
than 5 million cars—a 10% decline from 1954), appraise the competitive position 
of each manufacturer, show which auto stocks are in a buying zone, which to avoid. 

TOBACCOS— Value Line analysts cut through the rumors about cigarette stocks— 
to appraise long-term dividend-paying ability, reach specific conclusions of vital 
importance to investors. 

ELECTRONICS—These research teams analyze the impact of new electronic devices 
on probable future earnings of electrical equipment, TV, and office equipment 
manufacturers. They project normal prices for each stock, based on estimated 
1955 earnings and dividends. 

The results of this research will guide you to safer and more profitable investing in 
1955. The Value Line Ratings & Reports bring you a full-page analysis of each stock, in- 
cluding the four essential measurements provided only in the Value Line Survey and a 
specific recommendation as to whether the stock is in a buy, hold, or sell zone. 


SPECIAL: Under this Special Introductory Offer, you are invited to receive in 
the next four weeks new reports on over 290 stocks and 14 industries, including 
Metals, Papers, Tobaccos, Office Equipments, Food Proceszing and many others. 
In addition, as a bonus at no exira charge, the timely current edition analyzing 
40 leading Steel and Electrical Equipment Stocks. Among the Ratings & Reports 
you will receive are: 


General Electric American Tobacco Kennecott Copper Republic Steel 
Westinghouse Elec. Reynolds Tobacco Int'l Business Mach. Jones & Laughlin 
Radio Corp. of Amer. Internat’! Paper Remington Rand Armco 

internat'l Telephone St. Regis rane U. S. Steel — Aluminum Co. of Amer. 
Sperry Amer. Smelting Bethlehem Steel and 181 others 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports—covering 200 stocks and 14 indus- 
tries. It includes also a Special Situation Recommendation, Supervised Account Report, 
2 Fortnightly Letters and 4 Weekly Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) 

*New subscribers only. 


Plus the 48-page Steel and Electronics issue at no extra charge. 


The Value Line Survey is now used by over 12,000 individual 
and institutional subscribers throughout the world, including 
banks, trust companies, insurance companies and universities. 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-27 


The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 


Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS | AW OF WILLS 
INVITED By P. Callahan, attorney, 96-page book 


$ 
If you are looking for a publisher, send for our free, explains law in all 48 states. Shows why 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of a and how every person should make a will. 
Publisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and How to protect your CAPITAL safe- 
distribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of ESTATE. Al R ° i Es 

other writers. All subjects considered. New authors wel- | guard your ESTATE. Also—Rea tate 

come. Write today for Booklet F. It’s free. Law $1... Businessmen’s Law, $1 each. 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. G-41 

un Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 43 W. 16th St., New York ti, N. Y. 
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WE RECOMMEND: 


TRANTOR MFG. 


Common 
Sales of New Product 
Rapidly Expanding 
Actively Traded Around $4% 





= Trantor’s revolutionary new PLATE 

COIL already has over 3000 customers. . . 
Gen. Elec., Gen. Motors, duPont, etc. 
Potential market of 200,000 manufac- 
turers barely scratched! 


Truck Refrigeration Pioneers 


Trantor Mfg. is a leader in refrigeration 
equipment ter delivery trucks. Its Kold- 
Hold Division’s customers include Bor- 
den, Armour, Good Humor, etc. Tre- 
mendous prospects in this field. 


Radiator Baseboards 


Sales of Trantor’s latest space heating for 
homes—sold through biggest merchan- 
disers—making new Highs. 


If you are looking for a low-priced 
Growth stock that could bring 
large capital gains in 1955, send 


| for new FREE Report FM- 
1 . 


NSN AT 


General Investing Corp. 
“Where Growth Stocks Originate” 


A 80 Wall St., N. Y. BO 9-5240 = 
= Send me FREE Report FM-15 = 
Pl Scachwcebertbesivesetecedovcecs = 
= = 
ERIS St A a a = 
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= (Please print full name clearly) = 
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Making Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


Them. 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . . a daily price change 
service . . . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-10. 
MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 
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1 Share or 100 


We are equipped to service 
any size order and welcome 
the opportunity to do so. Our 
pooklet “Odd Lot & Round 
Lot Trading” is yours fo. 
asking. Write Dept. F 


John Muir& @ 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange (Assoc.) 


= 39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6: 
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MARKET COMMENT 





Some better stocks for capital gains 


Tus is written during the early days 
of December. If I may exhibit my 
present emotions about stocks, I sin- 
cerely “hope” the market is heading 
for an early price correction which 
will enable my clients to invest money 
to better advantage. At the same 
time, I am “afraid” the correction will 
not be as deep or last as long as I 
would like. 

It may be surmised that most read- 
ers of this column, consciously or un- 
consciously, think that rising prices 
always are desirable and that falling 
prices are something of a disaster. 
Actually, a decline in prices is much 
to be hoped for if you have money to 
invest. 

We are approaching the season 
when many people have money for 
year-end investment. We already are 
at a point where many people, prob- 
ably partly because of the recent be- 
havior of stocks, want to “get into the 
market” or to enlarge their present 
portfolios. As I see it, lower prices 
here would be a blessing rather than 
a bane. 

Technically, one could make out 
quite a case for a correction—even a 
correction large enough to wipe out 
all of the emotional rise which has 
taken place since Election Day. First, 
the very fact that the D-J Industrials 
have exceeded their 1929 tops is psy- 
chologically important, something like 
any chartists’ “double top.” Second, 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


the rise has slowed 
down recently in 
spite of bigger vol- 
ume. Third, such 
a fast rise always 
creates “air holes” 
in the supply-de- 
mand equation for 
any issue. Fourth, there has been 
quite an increase in brokers’ loans 
since the end of October; and much 
of this increase has been in “emo- 
tional” accounts. Fifth, this present 
intermediate rise really dates from 
the summer of 1953 and already has 
lived more than an average life. 
Sixth, what may be called the “emo- 
tional,” rapid advances, such as the 
one since Election Day, often have a 
way of cancelling themselves out just 
about 100% in some subsequent set- 
back. 

Now there is nothing “pat” about 
this reasoning, but it may be well to 
point out that the list went up about 
40 D-J Industrial Points from the 
lows of the last day of October to the 
highs of the last day of November. If 
it should go up 40 points more in De- 
cember, the index would end the year 
at about 430; 40 points more in Jan- 
uary would make it 470 February 1, 
and 40 points more in February 
would make it 510 by the first of 
March. We just can’t keep up this 
November speed very long without 
doing something fantastic. Now the 
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market abhors the abnormal and the 
fantastic just as much as nature ab- 
hors a vacuum. It shies away from 
more than short periods of abnormal 
or fantastic behavior. That’s why I 
think it is at least “prudent” (and I 
love that word in this business!) to 
hope for a setback. If I may be per- 
mitted to say so, I think failure of the 
market to have a correction at this 
time would be something to be de- 
plored. 

I wish I knew what the market as 
a whole is going to do between now 
and December 15, when this issue of 
the magazine appears. It would make 
the rest of the column much easier 
to write! Because I have to assume 
something, I am going to assume that 
we will have a correction either be- 
fore or after December 15—and that 
this price setback will give us some 
buying opportunities. The question, 
therefore, must be: what to buy 
when and if the setback comes. (And 
let it be said right here that this has 
not been written to encourage profit- 
taking and the accrual of capital gains 
taxes in accounts which own well- 
selected, high quality investment 
stocks! ) 

Take a look at the printed report 
of the 1954 annual meeting of Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey (106). See 
the paragraph that begins at the bot- 
tom of page 13. In a very conserva- 
tive (but not at all evasive) way, the 
management tried to tell the share- 
owners something. Just read: “New 
crude oil reserves were proved up 
considerably in excess of withdraw- 
als from previous reserves, so the 
company’s position as to our basic 
raw materials continues strong. One 
interesting developinent in this con- 
nection was the discovery of oil in the 
Bordeaux basin of France. Although 
it is too early to tell the real signifi- 
cance of this discovery, the prelim- 
inary indications are encouraging, 
and it may be an important contri- 
bution to the French economy.” We 
will be hearing much more about 
this, for Jersey has accumulated quite 
an acreage. The best part of this is 
that Jersey probably is worth what it 
has been selling for even ex-oil-in- 
France. In my opinion, the stock is 
one of the cheaper giant blue chips. 

Pure Oil and Phillips Petroleum 
continue to rate high among my fa- 
vorite oil issue. Do not overlook the 
big natural gas flavor of these two 
companies, or the important Chemi- 
cal flavor in Phillips . . . It looks like 
Phillips Gloeilampenfabrieken (now 
around 48 after being up around 5214) 
might be able to earn $5.25 to $5.50 a 
Share this year, which would make 
the stock look cheaper than the do- 
mestic electrical equipment and elec- 


December 15, 1954 








SPECIAL SITUATIONS FOR 


EXTRAORDINARY 
CAPITAL GAIN! 


You are invited to join a small group of investors now profiting from THE 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SPECIAL SITUATIONS SERVICE, designed ex- 
pressly for capital appreciation. 

This unique service—whose subscription list is limited to 2,000—selects and 
recommends unusual Over-the-Counter stocks that are candidates for extraordi- 
nary capital gain over a period of time. Once a Special Situation has been recom- 
mended, continuous year ’round supervision is maintained. 


INVESTORS IN CAPITAL GROWTH WILL NOTE THAT: 


> All 88 Special Situations recommended to date have resulted in total 
profits of 688.1 points against total loss of only 56.6 points. Total 
profits were more than 12 times the losses. 

P Of the 27 Specials recommended in the past 12 months, 26 made 
gains—as high as 206%. None went down. 
A typical example of an Over-the-Counter Special Situation is 
National Co. recommended on June 21, 1954 at 83%. Since recom- 
mendation, this stock has appreciated 52%. 


SPECIAL OFFER: You are invited to accept a 3-month Introductory 
Subscription to THE OVER-THE-COUNTER SPECIAL SITUATIONS 
SERVICE. You would receive a Summary of all 88 Special Situations 
recommended to date, latest Supervisory Reviews and all 6 new recom- 
mendations during the 3-month period; in addition, at no extra charge, 
a complete binder containing original analyses of 36 selected Specials 
previously recommended, including 7 Especially Recommended for pur- 
chase now. 

Backed by The Value Line Research Organization—one of America’s largest 
investment research groups—THE OVER-THE-COUNTER SPECIAL SITUA- 
TIONS SERVICE searches out the special “work-out” values, abnormally high 
yields or unusually strong growth situations that offer possibility of extraordinary 
capital gain. To reduce risk to the minimum, the Service selects only securities 
that appear markedly undervalued relative to current or prospective earning 
power and dividend paying ability. These soundly managed and adequately 
financed companies, as they gain seasoning, can advance widely in price re- 
gardless of the trend of the general market. 

To take advantage of this offer, send $25 with your name and address to 
Dept. F-2 or mail coupon below. 


RR I COT nena eae ee TI 

OVER-THE-COUNTER THE OVER-THE-COUNTER SPECIAL 
Dept. F-2, 5 East 44th Street 

SPECIAL New York 17, New York 

SITUATIONS 

SERVICE 


Published By 


ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., INC. 


The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th St. New York 17, N. Y. Ri i cenenemnniedibieemumnanindaaaialll J 


NOTE: If you would prefer to receive a short-term trial of one month including 
two previous recommendations, two new recommendations, and all new super- 
visory reviews over the 4-week period, enclose $5 with your name and address. 


| | 
| | 
| Please enter my 3-month Introductory sub- | 
| scription. | enclose check for $25. Send me at | 
| once the complete binder with currently recom- | 
mended specials already filed. 
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The RUBEROID ©. 
Asphalt & Asbestos Building Materials 


CONSECUTIVE 
—= DIVIDEND 


On November 23, 1954, a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 40¢ per share, a cash 
extra of 30¢ per share and a 242% 
stock dividend on the outstanding cap- 
ital stock of this corporation was de- 
clared by the Board of Directors. The 
cash dividend is payable December 15, 
1954, and the stock dividend is payable 
December 29, 1954, both to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business 
on December 3, 1954. 


GEORGE F. BAHRS 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Dividends Paid in Every Year Since 1889 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the following dividends: 


PREFERRED STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of $1.06%4, 
payable Jan. 1, 1955 to stockholders 
of record Dec. 10, 1954 
COMMON STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of 30c, 
payable Dec. 31, 1954 to stockholders 
of record Dec. 10, 1954. 


Rosert W. Jackson, President 
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BALANCED 


INVESTMENT 
PROGRAM 


To Bring You a Steady Income 
of $25 or $50 Every Week 


For 52 years FINANCIAL WORLD has been supplying investment informa- 
tion and guidance, helping thrifty men and women to invest their surplus 
funds more wisely, more profitably, and with a maximum degree of safety. 


PINANCIAL WORLD staff has planned a well-balanced Investment Pro- 
gram made up of sound investment-grade stocks representing established 
companies with unbroken records of regular dividend payments, all but two 
uninterrupted for 23 to 56 years. This program is designed to bring to the 
PRUDENT investor a STEADY WEEKLY DIVIDEND INCOME of $25; or, 
if doubled, to produce $50 weekly dividends. 


Considering the high QUALITY-RATINGS (the majority are RATED “B+” 
or “A” by FINANCIAL WORLD Independent Appraisals), an AVERAGE 
YIELD OVER 5% on these selected stocks is extremely liberal, not counting 
possible extras and capital growth, especially when compared with the gen- 
erally low interest rates obtainable today. 


$4 VALUE FOR ONLY $3 
Save $1 on New Get-Acquainted Offer 


if you return “ad” with $3 for next TEN weekly copies of FINANCIAL 
oO (Big $4 Value for $3) you will also receive ‘“‘BALANCED INVESTMENT PROGRAM’”’ 
to Bring You a Steady Income of $25 or $50 E Week, also ‘20 STOCKS BACKED BY 
EXTRA ASSET VALU Ss”, also TWO copies of valuable 64-page “Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks”. B Digest of Recent Reports on 1,970 stocks, this monthly pocket 
stock guide gives our : MENT RATING on EACH STOCK so you can reach wiser 
decisions as to new purchases and whether to dispose of any stocks you now own. 





Aces cops ol above Trial Offer at once and we soil also send you “24 FIRST-CLAIM 

N BEST POSITION os sg selected m, and a part of, ‘‘110 Stocks With First 
Cleon on i Profite:”” **167 STOCKS THAT THE INSIDERS ARE BUYING; 3” “Electronics— 
one of America’s FASTEST-GROWING INDUSTRIES;”’ and “‘How to Appraise Investment 
Value of a Common Stock’’. 


Or return “ad” with $20 for yearly subscription ($11 for six months) for 

complete 4-PART Investment Service, including Extras offered sieve, ss latest Revised 

ya $5 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH”’ MANUAL, 40th edition. We really he = investors get 
uu. 


ower values from their investment dollars. A trial will convince yo 1 Your Money 
Back in 30 Days if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


52 Years of Service to Investors 


86-FB Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 
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en Personal Savings, Trust Funds 


Institutional Funds, Corporate Funds § 


PAID BY 
INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
Any Amount—$500 to $1 MILLION 


He Nil occounts insured by Federal Agency 3 


Ww Fully Protected Mail Program 


Ask for our Nation-Wide list— 
Complete information. 


NO CHARGE FOR OUR SERVICE 


¢ Insured Investment Assoc. 


Be 176 W Adams St. © Chicago 3, Ill. § 


Financia! 6-2117 hatte 2-4439 











(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND No. 80 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable 
on December 30, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on December 10, 1954. 


A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretary. 





November 29, 1954. 
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tronics issues. I like the idea of 
having an international spread of 
earnings potential such as the shares 
of this overseas company give you... 
From point of view of present timber 
assets (especially in California) and 
potential earning power, Diamond 
Match at around 44% would appear 
to be one of the cheaper good stocks 
. . . In the materials handling field 
Clark Equipment, paying $3 and 
earning around $5, would appear to 
be very reasonably priced at about 
51. 

It is my opinion that the financial 
community does not yet recognize the 
very high potential in American Met- 
als, Ltd., which may result from the 
discovery of new ore reserves in 
Northumberland County, New Bruns- 
wick. On any fairly sharp sell-off the 
stock should be an excellent specu- 
lation. 

Murray Corporation (27) is not as 
high grade as the stocks mentioned 
above, but it looks interesting, pay- 
ing $2 and earning it about twice from 
the plumbing, kitchen cabinet and au- 
tomobile frames business. The au- 
tomobile body and aircraft parts end 
of the business, which probably con- 
tributed close to $1.50 of earnings for 
the year ended with August, is vuu- 
ing liquidated; so Murray now should 
be regarded as a building industry is- 
sue rather than an automobile parts 
company. The stock is selling just 
about at net working capital per 
share. 

This is the time of year when it of- 
ten is possible to buy stocks under 
tax-selling pressure for a rebound in 
January or February. Logical can- 
didates for this type of speculation 
this year are much less numerous 
than in the past because few people 
have losses. Some of the “rebound 
candidates” (without any comment 
on their fundamental merit) are: 
American Export Lines, American 
Motors, American News, American 
Tobacco, Amurex, Ashland Oil, Bohn 
Aluminum & Brass, Bond Stores, J. 
I. Case, Celanese, Chicago & North 
Western, Collins & Aikman, Con- 
goleum, Dayton Rubber, Electric 
Storage Battery, Howe Sound, Macy, 
Merck & Co., Parke Davis, Robbins 
Mills, Servel, Spiegel, Standard Rail- 
way Equipment, Studebaker-Packard, 
Textron, Underwood, and West In- 
dies Sugar. 

Still looking for “unpopular” stocks, 
the Air-Conditioning issues may be 
pretty well liquidated. Everyone 
knows all about the surplus of room 
air conditioners, but this is only one 
facet of a much larger sure-to-grow 
cooling business. Air-conditioning 
shares are real “growth” issues, and 

this may be just the right time t 
take a look at stocks like Carrier, 
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Copeland Refrigeration, Fedders-Qui- 
gan (a little more in the room air con- 
ditioner business than the others), and 
York Corporation. 





Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 

















































ud readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
ar on request. 
<S 
ld READERS SAY 
. (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 
ut Word Count 
Can’t you describe the president of an 
ial organization without saying “bushy-eye- 
he browed, gray-haired, double-breasted, 
>t peanut-faced capable Brownski” and not 
he go into all the gory details? Please stick 
mt to your script. Give us the facts or stop. 
I dare say 90% of your potential sub- 
ru scribers feel as I do. Unless you change 
the [your policy] I will cancel my subscrip- 
-U- tion. Print this in Readers Say, if you 
dare! —SUBSCRIBER, 
as Detroit, Mich. 
ned We dare! Forses will continue to 
ay- describe corporate brass as able—or 
‘om otherwise. As for more personal items, 
au- Forses reporters will continue to de- 
au- scribe an interesting personality occa- 
end sionally, normally will, as now, omit 
on- such details.—Eb. 
“ Wrong Address 
yuld I was quite surprised to see the mis- 
ae take concerning the location of the Hol- 
lingsworth and Whitney Paper Co., in 
are the article on the Scott Paper Co. (Nov. 
just § 15). If your writers had checked any 
per § of the paper trade directories they would 
have found that Hollingsworth and 
t of- § Whitney has headquarters in Boston, 
nder § Mass., not Detroit, Mich. 
d in —Noet R. PHILLIPs, 
can- Acme, N. C. 
ation Forses editors, no less than Reader 
ous Phillips, were surprised to see Boston’s 
2ople fanted Hollingsworth & Whitney trans- 
ound ported to Detroit—Eb. 
~e A Matter of View 
rican It is my firm conviction that the only 
rican way we can have free speech and a free 
Bohn press is for individuals to speak and 
J publishers to print their honest opinions 
es, “» B even though their views are unpopular. 
North B it seems to be the lamentable fact that 
Con- many men of business and finance are 
ectr« @ ready to abdicate in the name of expe- 
Macy, §@ diency their responsibilities to protect 
bbins @ the constitutional rights of others. Their 
Rail- § ethusiasm for “McCarthyism” seems 
-kard, | © arise from a refusal to face the facts 
t ie about the aims, methods and results of 
| this political aberration. Are they 
really willing to face a future in which 
tocks, another political opportunist can apply 
ay be @ the same methods, free of constitutional 
ryoné @ restraints, to investigate capitalism as 
room § they practice it? You have maintained 
y one § Your position in the face of what must 
-grow be tremendous moral and financial pres- 
joning | SE- Those of us who have faith in 
. the American Way are deeply grateful. 
y to —ALLEN S. PowELL, 
cat Cleveland, Ohio 
arrvet, 
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Don’t look for GROWTH 
... Unless you see 


GROWTH in production! 


We've looked at a good many uranium financings. Quite naturally, we 
think we know a little about them. And with more than twenty years of 
Wall Street experience, we think we know how to look. That’s why we 
have been steadfastly recommending the Common Stock of CONSOLIDATED 
URANIUM MINES for many months. The basic reason for our enthusiasm is 


PRODUCTION . .. particularly when that production is growing con- 
sistently ! 


Very briefly, Consolidated Uranium Mines, Inc. has 


. increased its ore production more than eight times in four years of 
operation. 


. mined 148,943 dry tons of uranium ore in its brief but active cor- 
porate life. (All this from only 100 acres and Consolidated owns over 
80,000 acres. ) 

. received $4,454,659 for its uranium production. 


. mined 17,169 dry tons of uranium ore in just the first three months 
of the present fiscal year commencing August 1, 1954. 


. continued developmental work on certain tungsten properties which 
are now expected to commence commercial production early in 1955! 


If these brief highlights of the Consolidated operation interest you, then 
simply fill out and mail the coupon below to get full details on this above- 
average speculation. Remember only one thing when you consider an in- 
vestment aimed at equity participation in the Atomic Age . . . you must 
be able to afford some risk. Uranium is not a ‘widows-and-orphans’ blue- 
chip. In today’s stock market, it must be categorized as a speculation, par- 
ticularly because of the hundreds of offerings which have been made with 
no more proof of uranium potential than a Geiger counter’s lazy wiggle! 
So get the facts about Consolidated from us; consider those facts; then 
decide whether you can afford an investment which we believe is in per- 
fect tune with the shape of things to come. Remember, there is more acre- 


age behind each share of Consolidated than any Uranium Stock, regardless 
of price, that we know of. 


in value 


Currently selling around $1.00 per share 
(price subject to change) 
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ESTABLISHED 1931 . 

1 Exchange PI., Jersey City 2, N. J. DElaware 3-3801 ' 
Free telephone from N. Y. City: Digby 4-4500 . 

GENTLEMEN: Without obligation, please send me additional information about the Uranium a 
mining stock mentioned above. i 
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Te 
Transmission 
Company 


DIVIDEND NO. 29 


# The regular quarterly dividend 
|) of 35c per share has been 

;| declared on the Common Stock, 
f) payable January 3, 1955 to 
-| stockholders of record on 

| December 3, 1954. 
J. E. IVINS, 
Secretary. 










ttetly Dividend 





" WELLINGTON 


<j> FUND 





22c a share from net investment 
income, and 63c a share distribution 
from realized securities profits, pay- 
able December 29 to stock of record _ 
December 8, 1954. 


WALTER L. MORGAN, President 




















A STOCK FOR 
QUICK ACTION! 


It’s harder than ever to find quality stocks, not 
over-priced, that still offer good profits. So we 
Se quick action on stock we're recouimending 
this month. An Outstanding Buy because: 
—in depressed industry which has turned 
the corner, no other way but up! 
ny is solid, giant in size, among 
the industry's leaders. 
—Management is aggressive; 
strength impressive. 
—Stock LOW-PRICED, much under- 
valued; is due, in our opinion, to sell at 
much higher levels. 
If you’ve been looking high ahd low for a good 
capital-gain stock with little risk, get our Special 
Report on this stock at once. 


PETROCHEMICALS STUDY 


The “hidden value”’ field with sensational growth 
potential; expected to be largely responsible for 
doubling chemical industry’s > next 
decade. 16 issues analyzed—7 TO B NOW. 


In introductory offer, you also get: 


—current issue of weekly 4-page Invest- 
ment Letter, ‘'Supervised Growth 
Leaders."' 


—unique 20-page brochure, ‘'A Proved 
Method of uilding Your Fortune Through 
Common Stocks,’' which explains the 
most successful investment 
ever devised. 

SEND $1. Investigate the only service 
(est. 1930) specializing in fast-growth 
stocks. Send your name, address and 
$1. at once to: 


INVESTMENT LETTERS, INC. 


Regt. F, 600 Griswold St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


principle 

















f Opportunities in WARRANTS 


If You Are Interested In Making Each $1 
Do The Work of $100 or $1,000 In A 

4 Rising Market — Then You Should Be 

Interested in Common Stock WARRANTS 

What are warrants? 

@ How is it that each dollar wisely invested 
in warrants during a bull market may 
bring capital appreciation as much as 
1000% or more over the same dollar 
invested in common stocks? 

@ How do some warrants make sensational 
gains; $100 investments in some cases 

4 appreciating to as much as $50,000 in a 
few years? 

@ How do you avoid the equally great 

losses which may follow unintelligent 

speculation in warrants? 

What warrants are outstanding in to- 

day's market and how should they be 

bought and sold? 


For the answer to all these questions, you 
should not miss the most widely-praised and 

only full-length study of its kind—''THE 
CULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 

WARRANTS" by Sidney Fried. For your 
copy of this book detailing the full story of 
warrants, and a current list of 50 warrants 

ou should know about, send $2.00 to 
{ . N. Y., or send for 


H. M. Associates, Dept. 
» free descriptive folder. GD g 


F-38, 220 Fifth Avenue, New 














The Market—Up or Down? 


BURING PONE = SELLING PRESSURE 


Send $1 for latest Report F 
or $5 for month’s trial on prompt 
refund basis if not satisfied. 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
Establishe i 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 





Comments on Previous Recommendations Sts 


THE market has been moving so very 
fast these last few weeks that it may 
be appropriate to take time out and 
review some of the recommendations 
made in this column in recent months. 
After all, price is a factor of great im- 
portance, and it is obvious that a 
major change in the price of a stock 
will affect its relative attractiveness. 

Take, for example, Georgia-Pacific 
Plywood which has advanced to above 
27 since recommended here at 15% 
on October 1, 1954. The stock looked 
promising then because it was de- 
pressed in price, dividend resumption 
seemed imminent, and the outlook 
for the plywood industry was excel- 
lent. Its present price, however, re- 
flects a rumor that the company may 
be taken over by a major paper com- 
pany at over $30 a share, and while 
prospects for plywood are still ex- 
cellent, Georgia-Pacific now has be- 
come a more radical speculation 
contingent on a merger. Recommen- 
dation: sell half and put the proceeds 
into American Radiator. 

For a comparatively conservative 
stock American Radiator (now 22% 
recommended at 153%4 on March 1, 
1954) has done very well with a gain 
of 44%, but it continues to represent 
good value. The regular dividend 
rate has been increased from 25c 
quarterly to 32c, and this is one of the 
few good stocks that should return 6% 
or better in 1955. 

National Gypsum which had been a 
“sleeper” far too long has finally done 
everything that can reasonably be 
expected. Now selling at 49, it was 
recommended here once again on 
April 15, 1954, at 25. Investors in 
National Gypsum should sell half and 
put the proceeds into General Electric 
which, considering its superior qual- 
ity and prospects, now looks far less 
overvalued than most other “blue 
chips.” 

Chrysler, recommended with some 
reservations on September 1 and No- 
vember 15, 1954, has been a disap- 
pointment so far, marketwise. 1955 
will be a good automobile year, and 
the rejuvenated management whom I 
have met and who have impressed me 
most favorably, are determined to re- 
gain at least some of the ground lost 
this year. Chrysler has become a 
speculation, but the odds seem favor- 
able. I'd stick with it. 

Sewell Avery has launched his 
counterattack in the defense of his 
control of Montgomery Ward (now 
76, suggested here at 68 on August 1, 
1954) by upping the quarterly divi- 
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by HEINZ H. BIEL 





dend rate from 50c 
to 75c and paying 
an extra of $1.75 
to bring the total 
for the current fis- 
cal year of $4 vs. 
$3.50 a year ago, in 
spite of probably 
lower earnings. This is in line with 
the expectation that the fight for con- 
trol could be profitable for the in- 
vestor. Avery’s position is being 
contested not only by Louis Wolfson 
(Capital Transit, Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott, New York Shipbuilding, etc.), 
but also by Fred Saigh, former owner 
of the St. Louis Cardinals, who, I 
understand, doesn’t know any more 
about running one of the world’s 
largest retail organizations than Louis 
Wolfson. The latter, however, is re- 
ported to seek the aid and financial 
support of his namesake and, I be- 
lieve, remote relative, Isaac Wolfson, 
British department store “magnate” 
(Great Universal Stores). 
Institutional investors who don’t 
like to vote either for Avery or Wolf- 
son, not to mention Saigh, have been 
selling Montgomery Ward stock right 
and left. If you don’t mind a good 


fight, where it will blow hot and cold,: 


keep your stock. The risk is not great. 

Northrop, my favorite speculation 
among the aircraft manufacturers, has 
come through with flying colors. This 
year the stock was recommended at 
23 on April 15 and again at 46 on 
October 1. Now selling at 57, the 
2-for-1 split has been approved, and | 
estimate that the new stock (now 
2812) will show earnings of $7 a share 
and pay at the very least $2 in the 











ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 


PREFERRED STOCK 


A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $0.34375 per 
share has been declared 
on the $25.00 par value 
5% per cent Cumulative 
Convertible Preferred 
Stock, payable Decem- 
ber 20, 1954 to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business Decem- 
ber 10, 1954. 


COMMON STOCK 

A regular quarterly dividend of 37\%c per 
share has been declared on the Common Stock 
payable December 20, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business December 
10,1954. The transfer books will not be closed. 


WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary & Treasurer 
November 23, 1954 
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1954-55 fiscal year. If, as a result of 
the sharp advance in the price of the 
stock, your investment in Northrop 
has become disproportionately large, 
start taking partial profits. There is 
no reason, however, to take short- 
term profits, because Northrop is still 
one of the better speculations in its 
group. 

American Electronics (now 12%) 
has exactly doubled since it was first 
mentioned here on September 1. The 
company is doing as well as had been 
hoped for, and the dividend rate has 
just been raised from 40c to 50c. 
While the price of the stock is not 
out of line with similar companies, it 
is no longer outstandingly attractive. 
No new purchases are suggested at 
this level until the company’s future 
unfolds itself more clearly, but pres- 
ent holdings should be retained for 
long-term gains. 

Royal Dutch Petroleum, which has 
more than doubled in the last 15 
months, is still considered the “best 
buy” among the major oil stocks. 
Earnings in 1954 should come close to 
$10 a share (on the 50 guilder par 
stock), but the dividend policy re- 
mains an enigma. My guess for 1955 
is $2.50-$3 a share, possibly also some 
stock. 

Vick Chemical’s earnings for the first 
fiscal quarter (to September 30) were 
$1.73 a share vs. $1.37 a year ago, an 
even greater improvement than had 
been anticipated. Although the stock 
(now 57) has done very well since 
recommended here at 45 on Septem- 
ber 1, it is not yet overvalued. The 
$1.50 dividend rate is rather skimpy, 
but if earnings continue at the present 
rate, an increase or a stock dividend 
is almost certain. 

Tri-Continental, my favorite in- 
vestment trust stock, never seems to 
be doing much on a short-term basis, 
but when you look back over a period 
of a year or so, the results leave 
nothing to be desired. Since the end 
of 1953 the stock is up 62.6%, against 
a gain of 38% in the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial stock average. This year’s 
dividends should total about $1.25 for 
a 5% yield at the present price of 25; 
this does not include capital gains 
which boost the total distribution for 
most other investment trust shares 
and Mutual Funds. Tri-Continental 
definitely remains on my buy list, but 
if you want extreme leverage and 
forget about current income, buy the 
Tri-Continental Warrants. If the stock 
should rise from 25 to 30, or 20%, the 
warrants must go up from 9% at 
present to at least 1514 for a 65% gain. 


Advance release by air mail of this reg- 
ular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 


December 15, 1954 








ARE YOU PARTICIPATING IN THE TREMENDOUS | 


WANT PROFITS 
IN 


a NNT NTN 
STOCKS? 


PROFITS BEING MADE IN CANADIAN SECURITIES? 


WE MAKE YOU THIS SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER—AND WE 
ABSOLUTELY CONFIDENT 


—IF NOT— 


IT WILL PROVE 


Our regular Advisory Service is $100.00 per year. But—to introduce it 
to you...and to prove its tremendous value... we will give you the 
following: 


(1) “Selected Market Leaders"—A valuable book containing a 
number of special Canadian stock selections, for which we regularly 
icharge—$5.00—(for only $1.00). 


(2) Plus—our regular Investment Advisory Service for a trial 
90-day period ... ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE. 


(3) Plus—and again ABSOLUTELY FREE—the name of at least 
one Mining and one Industrial security which, in our opinion, are 
“Sleepers” —"action stocks”. 


(4) Plus—a full Personalized and confidential Analysis of your 
present Canadian security holdings. 


iF, UPON RECEIPT OF OUR BOOK,*‘SELECTED MARKET 
LEADERS’’, YOU DO NOT FEEL THAT IT ALONE IS WORTH 
SEVERAL TIMES THE $1.00 YOU SEND US WE GUARANTEE 
TO RETURN YOUR MONEY. 


Because the number of our $5.00 publication, “Selected Market Leaders” 
is limited, Application—both for the book and our advisory service—is, 
therefore, limited. Consequently, we reserve the right to restrict this offer. 
Orders will be accepted on a “first-come-first-served” basis. 


International Research Bureau of Quebec Ltd. 
Radio City Building, 265 Craig Street West, 


Montreal, Canada. FM4A 


Please send me your book “Selected Market Leaders” and enroll mie as a Subscriber 
for a 90-day trial period with the understanding that this sum entities me to your complete 
Investment Advisory Service during that time—PLUS the names of gt least ONE Canadian 
Mining and ONE Industrial “Sleeper” or “Action Stock” specially recommended by you 
for Profits—PLUS a complete personalized and confidential Analysis of all my present 
Canadian security holdings—without further cost or obligation on my part. 
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No assignment of this agreement shall be made without first obtaining the written consent 


j of the Subscriber. 
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GOLD? 


The unpublished facts about gold and the 
future price. A brilliant nutshell analysis of 
the moral and historical facts behind the prob- 
lem. The 800 year sound money achievement 
of Byzantium. Gold only raised $1.20 from 
Independence to the Roosevelt revaluation. 
What world authorities opinion on gold and 
inflation. A penetrating 6 page study that is 
the proved and authoritative voice on the sub- 
ject. You must know the facts about gold, its 
price and inflation. Don’t delay. Get “The 
Future of Gold’ at once. 


“NINE BULL YEARS AHEAD” and 
“What's AHEAD FOR 19552” 


Two penetrating reports on the unseen forces 
guiding the money weight in this market. The 
4 PLUS VISTA that gives another 9 years 
of money into stocks. Facts that every in- 
telligent investor must know. 


$200 SPECIAL OFFER. These two 
3 unique reports and our fa- 
mous study on gold... 


IMPOSSIBLE? The above studies together with 
our 15 major and penetrating reports from 
August 1953 to November 1954. 


PRICE ONLY $10.00 
NEW CLIENTS ONLY 
Cc. F. M. WILLIAMS 


36 West 40th Street, New York 18 
New York London 














Offers Investors and Speculators 
Great Profit-Making Opportunities! 


Subscribe to 
“Stock Market News and Comment" 
One of Canada’s leading Stock Market 
Advisory Services 
(Established in 1936) 


Fill in Coupon below for Introductory 8 weeks 
Trial Service—$3 


| OSCAR C. BARTELLS, B, Com., Investment Advisor 
100 Adelaide St. W., Toronto, Canada lio. 2 


I accept your Introductory 8 weeks Trial offer 
| of “Stock Market News and Comment” and 
| enclose herewith $3 in full payment of same. | 


| ND 655556 a0 bb o0ne 0s 0s 400s bath be SESH Ob ses | 
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MIDDLE STATES PETROLEUM 


CORPORATION 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDENDS 
A dividend of 50 cents per share has 
been declared on the common stock of 
Middle States Petroleum Corporation, 
ayable on December 24, 1954, to stock- 
olders of record at the close of business 
on December 9, 1954. A dividend of four 
per cent, payable in common stock, has 
also been declared, issuable on vauwuary 
31, 1955, to stockholders of record at 
| close of business on January 3, 1955. 
books will not be closed. 
G. B. LEIGHTON, Secretary. 
November 29, 1954. 














THE FUNDS 














TO FILL A STOCKING 


"Twas the night before Christmas, 

when all through the house 

Not a creature was stirring—not 

even a mouse; 

The stockings were hung by the 

chimney with care, 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon 

would be there. 

—A Visit From St. NICHOLAS. 
Mutvat fund managements have long 
believed that on “the night before 
Christmas” St. Nicholas’ pack might 
well be filled with more than the 
usual presents. Take, for example, 
Boston’s big Keystone Co. (11 funds). 
With but few shopping days left to 
potential investors, Keystone has been 
suggesting that instead of tucking a 
lump of cash in their children’s stock- 
ings, they slip in a Keystone Certifi- 
cate for stock in a fund. 

“An investment,” runs the Keystone 
argument, “is not lightly dissipated— 
and for children particularly, it proves 
a sound education in the investment 
of money to produce more money and 
a greater assurance of future financial 
security.” 

Untaxed Yuletide. Actually, such a 
proposal is grounded in more than 
mere Yule spirit. Its raison d’étre is 
the revised tax law passed by Con- 
gress this year. A taxpayer can give 
up to $3,000 each to as many recipients 
as he chooses each year—absolutely 
free of gift tax. Under the new law, 
the taxpayer can easily parcel out 
similar tax-free gifts to his children 
without difficulty... Furthermore, the 
Internal Revenue Bureau does not 
present any objections as long as the 
tax-free gifts are spent on behalf of 
the child during his minority, or if, 
to the extent they are not spent, they 
pass to the child’s control or estate at 
the age of 21. 

Like other mutual funds, however, 
Keystone warns the potential investor 
that there is a time-limit on the offer. 
“Your right to make these tax-free 
gifts in 1954 expires December 31. 
And if you wish to be sure that your 
Keystone Certificates are delivered in 
time for Christmas, you must act 
now.” 

Sidney Llewellyn Sholley, Key- 
stone’s 58-year-old President, ap- 
parently believes in acting on his 
own advice about Christmas giving. 

Sholley himself presents such gift 
certificates each year to his wife, two 
children and four grandchildren. And 
well he might. With Keystone director 
Theodore A. Rehm, Sholley started 
Keystone back in the depths of the 
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Depression, has since so prospered 
that his company now has $200 million 
in assets. 


FUNDS IN THE NEWS 


LiKE all mutual funds, Fundamental 
Investors, Inc., constantly rearranges 
its portfolio, adding and subtracting 
holdings. In the third quarter, addi- 
tions included Caterpillar Tractor, 
Chicago Corp., Continental Oil, East- 
man Kodak, Louisiana Land, Ohio Oil, 
Socony-Vacuum, Southern California 
Edison, Standard Oil of California, 
Texas Co. and US. Steel. 

Selling items included American 
Can, Gimbel Brothers, Grand Union, 
Monsanto, and Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube. Among the issues eliminated 
from Fundamental’s portfolio were 
American Smelting, Colgate-Palm- 
olive, Koppers, Northern States Pow- 
er, Richfield Oil, South Carolina Elec- 
tric, Standard Oil of Indiana and 
Worthington Corp. 

Rising Assets. Dividend Shares, Inc., 
one of the U.S.’s largest mutual funds, 
has entered its new fiscal year (begun 
November 1) with new highs 
assets, per share value and number of 
shareholders. For instance, net assets 
were up by more than $34 million 
to $150.5 million while the number of 
stockholders increased from 59,000 to 
70,000. Net asset value per share 
totaled $2.12 on Oct. 31, vs. $1.80 per 
share a year ago. Like most funds, 
Dividend Shares attributes its pros- 
perity “to a growth of confidence in 
the economic outlook and government 
policies toward greater economy and 
more equitable taxation.” 

World Affairs. Last month, Delaware 
Fund, Inc., also had an explanation 


| ioe 
Custodian Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 











The Keystone Company 
50 Coagress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send me prospectuses describing 
your Organization and the shares of your 
ten Funds, Y-17 








State. 
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( CHEMICALS 


| TEXTILES | 


| PLASTICS. 4 


CELANESE; 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


, pee Board of Directors has this day { 
declared the following-dividends: 


4% % PREFERRED STOCK, SERIES A 
The reguwar quarterly dividend for 
the current mg peal of $1.12% per 
share, pa a paney 1, 1955, to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 3, 1954. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable January 1, 1955, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
December 3, 1954. 


COMMON STOCK 
12% cents per share payable Decem- 
ber 23, 1954, to holders of record at 
the close of business December x ¢ 
1954 R. O. GILBERT 


Secret, 
November 23, 1954. ee 



































Capital Airlines 


COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


On November 23, 1954, the Board of 
Directors declared a Common Stock 
Dividend of 5% on the outstanding 
common stock of the Corporation (1 
additional share for each 20 shares 
held) payable December 21, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 7, 1954. Fractional 
shares will not be issued, but a cash 
payment based on the closing price of 
the Corporation’s stock on the New 
York Stock Exchange on December 7, 
1954, will be paid to shareholders other- 
wise entitled to receive fractional shares. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 


R. G. Lochiel 
Vice President & Treasurer 
Capital Airlines, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 








The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity ond Gussenty Com. 
has declared a dividend of 


y 
cents a share le Jan 
15 1966. to ee Fy of sonal 
December 23, 1954. 
CLARKE J, FITZPATRICK, 


November 24, 1954 
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for this “growth of confidence.” 
“Stocks respond to good news,” 
opined the fund, “and frequently tend 
to ignore the unfavorable items. It 
seems likely that a lot of the optimism 
which is expressing itself in the 
enthusiastic price rise comes from a 
growing realization that the chance 
of war has measurably retreated, and 
the outlook for international trade 
commensurately advaneed, ever since 
the armistice in Indo-China. 

“The news of the German industrial 
recovery first began to impress in- 
vestors a year or more ago, but the 
speed and height of that recovery 
continue to gain. In Britain, much the 
same story has been appearing more 
recently, with the United Kingdom’s 
dollar balance gaining steadily, and 
British exports forming a major rival 
to American. 

“While certain exporters’ will 
doubtless be hurt by increasing and 
intense competition from European 
and Japanese manufacturers, there 
can be little doubt that an important 
rise in the productivity and standard 
of living of other major countries is 
bound to react favorably on the 
American economy .. .” 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 


A Foreign Economic Policy for the U.S. 

As Chairman of the Inland Steel 
Co., Clarence Randall’s views on for- 
eign trade are anything but parochial. 
In this book, he advances the thesis 
that “the distortions that have been 
imposed upon the economy of the 
world . . . must be removed before 
weary mankind can pursue the good 
life, whether in Chicago or Calcutta.” 

Randall suggests that private Amer- 
ican citizens can do much to help 
achieve truly free world trade and 
convertibility, principally by sinking 
more of their capital into foreign 
countries. Conversely, he notes that 
other nations will make risk-taking 
attractive to U.S. investors only if 
they supply the kind of economic cli- 
mate in which venture capital can 
flourish. 

Randall also argues that the “his- 
torically protectionist” U.S. must be- 
gin casting some of the motes out of 
its own tariff eye if it hopes to en- 
courage the rest of the world to do 
likewise. By thus bringing balance 
back to world trade, says Randall, 
“our nation will serve the interest of 
(its) consumers . . . enlarge the mar- 
ket for (its) production . . . and bring 
new vitality to the economies of those 
countries to whom we look for... 
strength in our common struggle to 
preserve freedom in the world (by 
Clarence Randall, Chairman, Inland 
Steel Co., The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Ill., $1.95, 1954). 
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72 STOCKS UP OVER 1000% 


Just look at this 12-year record utility-holding com- 
pany with price rise of 123,900%, hotel operator up 
48,900%, textile finisher with rise of 40,733% 
dairy up 32,900%, .coaal.company up 15,233% an 
patent holding company up 10,900%! A dozen years 
ago, these companies were little known “penny 
stocks.” Today, a $100 investment in each of these 
stocks in 1942 is worth a grand total of $272,024! 

OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES RE- 
VIEW discusses these amazing stocks, also eight 
stocks with 12-year price appreciation of over 
5000% and 58 companies up 1000% or more! 
Virtually all of these stocks started under $5.00 
a share, many under $1.00 a share. Here is con- 
vincing factual evidence that the unlisted securities 
market has a profit potential unmatched by any 
other investment market. 

Start your subscription to OCSR with this eye- 
opening issue. For $4.50 you receive: 1. One year’s 
subscription (12 issues) to“*OVER-THE-COUN- 
TER SECURITIES REVIEW, only magazine de- 
voted exclusively to the unlisted securities market— 
the “last frontier’ for profitable investment explor- 
ation. Pockei-sized monthly. Facts and figures on 
hundreds of companies. Includes Monthly Review, 
Company Briefs, Initial ““Ground Floor” Offerings, 
Dividends, Earnings, Oil and Gas News, Utility 
Notes, Forecasts. 2. Privilege of using OCSR’s 
famed Free Literature Service to obtain topnotch 
broker reports on “special situations.” 


Send $4.50 for Year’s Subscription to: 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. D-S, Jenkintown, Pa. 


P.S.—For another $3.75 you can obtain a copy of 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES HAND- 
BOOK, a comprehensive guide to over 470 unlist- 
ed corporations—only popular-priced manual 
in this field. 
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THE SAFETY CAR HEATING 
anp LIGHTING COMPANY, INC. 
DIVIDEND NO. 230 

The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a year end dividend of 50¢ per 
share on the outstanding Capital Stock of 
the Company of the par value of $12.50 
per share, payable December 21, 1954, to 
holders of record at the close of business 


December 8, 1954. 
J. H. MICHAELI, 
November 23, 1954 Treasurer 


14 PAPER STOCKS 


Rated According to Relative Strength 


Reports show which stocks in this strong group 

carry ‘‘Hold’’ ratings for long-term investment 

appreciation—also rate 481 stocks. 46 Indus 

Free to new inquirers. Ask for Reports F-142. - 

AMERICAN INVESTORS SERVICE 
Larchmont, 
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— Rates 10 “Outstanding” 


Slr ag the right growth stocks may be bought with confidence at any stage of the 
market cycle, we are rushing to completion the 1955 edition of the FORBES 
“GROWTH STOCK GUIDE”-—-which we shall be pleased to send you on a money-back 
in 10 days if not completely satisfied basis. 












This 205-page Guide covers the subject of Growth Stocks from “A to Z”— 


answers many of your investment problems—tells you which growth stocks to 
buy for retirement, for children’s college funds, for virtually any of your long- 
range goals which will some day require an unusually large amount of capital. 


Within the last 10 years, any number of growth stocks have appreciated 400% 


and 500% (Dow Chemical, Minnesota Mining, Goodrich). But as an illustration 
of the very long-term profits which can be realized by buying the right growth 
stocks and then having the patience to hold on, we cite the case of IBM. 


dividends. 


Had you purchased 100 shares of IBM in 1914 and exercised your 
rights through 1925, your cash investment of $6,364 for 153 shares 
would have grown to 3,039 shares through stock splits and stock 
Today, your shares would be worth $884,349 and you 
would have received another $175,000 in cash dividends. 


Similar stories can be told of General Motors, of Eastman Kodak, of Sears 


Roebuck, of many of the Chemicals, of dozens and dozens of companies, which 
proves beyond a doubt that the systematic purchase of sound growth stocks is 
one of your best, one of your safest means to financial independence. 


BUT, if you’re past 45, possibly 15 to 20 years away from retirement, you 


can’t afford to waste your time and money on the wrong stocks! Many stocks 
today, although properly called “growth stocks,” are near or are at the tail end 
of their most dynamic phases. Others have been pushed up so high during the 
explosive market rise since September of 1953 that, at present prices, we believe 
their growth potentials have already been discounted for years to come. 


If you’re wise, you'll seek out the young, still reasonably priced growth com- 


panies with the better part of their futures still before them—so that you may 
participate in their greatest growth period. 


The 1955 edition of the FORBES “GROWTH STOCK GUIDE” will help 


you invest in the right stocks. You'll refer to it many, many times throughout 
the year—you'll want to check your current holdings against its recommenda- 
tions, for it: 


—pinpoints the industries which are expanding 3, 4 and § times 
faster than our national average 


—screens every growth issue traded on the major Exchanges, selects 
the 85 most promising growth stocks 


—spotlights 10 elite growth stocks which our analysts believe offer 
good possibilities for outstanding capital gains. 


Each of the 85 growth stocks selected is analyzed in detail with a 10-year 


comparative record of sales, earnings, dividends and price range. Each stock's 
financial position is checked, management rated, industry position and activities 
surveyed, growth factors appraised. 


Yes, you'll find the answers to many of your investment problems in this Guide. 


It points out the BIG money-making opportunities of tomorrow—shows you 
how to make one investment dollar in the right growth stocks do the work of two. 


—--—---------- 





MONEY BACK IN 10 DAYS IF NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Subsidiary of B, C. Forbes & Sons 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 


N.Y.C. orders add 3% sales tax.) If I 
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Enclosed is $10. Please send me the New “Forbes 1955 
Growth Stock Guide” which regularly sells for $15. (On 
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ON THE BOOKSHELF 


Competition and its Regulation 

Just a year ago, a Wilmington, Del- 
aware, judge threw out of court the 
government’s cellophane anti-trust 
suit against E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., saying, “The record reflects 
not the dead hand of monopoly but 
rapidly declining prices . . . and other 
benefits of a free economy. Du Pont 
nor any other American company 
similarly situated should be pun- 
ished for its success.” 

Unfortunately, however, many pres- 
ent laws do just that. The book’s 
authors, both economics professors, 
believe a company suspected of mon- 
opoly should be tested by this crite- 
rion: is its size justified on grounds 
of technical efficiency? 

If size has increased the company’s 
technical efficiency, and consequently 
its competitive position, then there is 
no basis for an anti-trust complaint. 
By its very nature, they say, the “vig- 
orous competition” sought by govern- 
ment entails injury to less strong 
firms. They conclude that present 
laws tend to penalize “bigness” and 
need revision along preventive rather 
than remedial lines. In their estima- 
tion, “tariff policy, taxation, the al- 
location of government contracts and 
the lending policies of our banks 
should be subjected to scrutiny in the 
light of the requirements for the 
maintenance of vigorous comnetition.” 
Their warning: only after exhausting 
other means to make the economy 
workably competitive should we seek 
a solution through a planned econo- 
my (by Profs. Andreas G. Papan- 
dreaou and John T. Wheeler, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y., $8.65, 1954). 





Oil Diplomacy: Powderkeg in Iran 


A necessary guide to the full un- 
derstanding of the U.S.’s dismal fail- 
ures to win vital oil concessions in 
turbulent Iran is this volume by Nas- 
rollah Fatemi, former member of 
Iran’s Parliament and delegate to 
the United Nations. Painting on a 
broad canvas, Dr. Fatemi surveys the 
nightmare of suspicion and intrigue 
that has marked a violent half cen- 
tury since the British first wheedled 
an oil concession in Iran in 1901. It 
clearly explains the way the proud 
Persians themselves interpret their 
contemporary history and feel about 
the West. Here in plain, well-organ- 
ized form is an inside picture, writ- 
ten by an insider, of the deep-seated 
oil rivalries between Great Britain, 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union (by 
Nasrollah Saifpour Fatemi, Whittier 


Books, Inc., New York, N. Y., $4.50, 


1954). 


December 15, 1954 


“iBone ina ee NNR 
Dividend Notice 
MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, Inc. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of 37'2¢ per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able January 3, 1955, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business 
December 10, 1954. 

H. F. SANDERS, 


New York 6, N. Y. Treasurer 


November 29, 1954. 


Utility service by tax-paying, 
publicly-regulated companies 
made this dividend possible. 

















PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


+ Notice 


Dividends on all series of preferred 
stock have been declared, payable 
February 1, 1955, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
January 7, 1955. 


These dividends amount to $1.17 
a share on the 4.68 % Series, $1.10 
|  ashare on the 4.4% Series, $1.07\% 
| a share on the 4.3 % Series, and 95 
| 
' 
| 





cents a share on the 3.8% Series. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 


























YALE & TOWNE 
DECLARES 267th DIVIDEND 
50¢ PER SHARE 


On Nov. 22, 1954, 
dividend 

No. 267 of 

fifty cents (50¢) 
per share was 
declared by the Board 
of Directors out 

of past earnings, 
payable on 

Jan. 3, 1955, to 
stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
Dec. 10, 1954. 


F. DUNNING 


Executive Vice-President and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE Mfc. Co. 
Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 




















Burroughs 


220TH 
CoNSECUTIVE CASH DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
($.25) a share has been declared 
upon the stock of BURROUGHS 
CorPORATION, payable January 
20, 1955, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business 


December 17, 1954. 


SHELDON F. HALL, 


Vice President 


Detroit, Michigan, and Secretary 


November 29, 1954. 
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C.1. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Extra Dividend on Common Stock 





November 24, 1954. 











An extra dividend of $0.25 cents per share in cash has 
been declared on the Common Stock of C. I. T. FINANCIAL 
Corporation, payable December 22, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business December 10, 1954. The 
transfer books will not close. Checks will be mailed. 


Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $0.50 per share in cash has been 
declared on the Common Stock of C. I. T. Frvancran 
Corporation, payable January 1, 1955, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business December 10, 1954. The 
transfer books will not close. Checks will be mailed. 







C, Joun Kusn, 
Treasurer. 









































DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends 
have been declared by the 
Board of Directors: 


Preferred Stock 

A regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable January 1, 
1955 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on December 6, 1954. 


Common Stock 

A quarterly dividend of 
$0.15 per share and an extra 
dividend of $0.10 per share 
on the Common Stock, both 
payable January 1, 1955 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Decem- 
ber 6, 1954. 

Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be 
mailed. Ww. J. WILLIAMS 
Vice-President & Secretary 




















20. 


CENTURY 
FOX 


TWENTIETH CENTURY- 
FOX FILM CORPORATION 


A quarterly cash dividend of $ .40 per 
share and an extra cash dividend of $ .10 
per share on the outstanding Common 
Stock of this Corporation has been de- 
clared payable December 24, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on December 10, 1954. 


DONALD A. HENDERSON, 
Treasurer 






















BENEFICIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION 


102nd CONSECUTIVE QUARTERLY 
CASH DIVIDEND 


— The Board of Directors has de- § 
clared a quarterly cash dividend % 
on the Common Stock at the ¢ 
rate of 


$.60 per share 


—& The dividend is payable De- 
cember 29, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at close of business 
December 15, 1954. 


William E. Thompson 
December 1, 1954 Secretary 


IN U. S. 
AND CANADA 














BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept. Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


347. OPPORTUNITIES IN THE ELECTRONIC 
anp Atomic Ace: The impact of the 
electron and the atom on US. industry 
is one of the great open questions of the 
time, particularly for investors. In this 
booklet, one of the most respected and 
knowledgeable voices in U.S. industry, 
Brigadier General David Sarnoff, chair- 
man of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, assesses the present state of the 
atomic age and ventures predictions for 
the future. In concluding, Sarnoff 
points out that today 75% of electric 
power in the U.S. comes from steam 
power plants fired by coal, oil or gas, 
and nearly all the rest from water power. 
Sarnoff, however, is certain that “in the 
years ahead, electricity will be increas- 
ingly derived from atomic energy. I be- 
lieve that we may look forward to the 
day when atomic generators of elec- 
tricity will be small enough for installa- 
tion in the home” (16 pages). 


348. Ir’s Your Money: High pres- 
sure Canadian stock salesmen made a 
mistake recently when they offered a 
get-rich-quick scheme to Keith Fun- 
ston—a name on their waiting list. Fun- 
ston is president of the New York Stock 
Exchange. This booklet—which every 
investor should have—is Funston’s fiery 
denunciation of offers of obscure Can- 
adian stocks with a promise of profits 
1,000 times their cost. “Despite laws, in- 
ternational agreements, warnings from 
stock exchanges,” writes Funston, “and 











RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Dividend Notice 


The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors: 


First Preferred Stock 


87% cents per share on the First 
Preferred Stock, for the period Jan- 
uary 1, 1955 to March 31, 1955, 
payable April 1, 1955, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 14, 1955. 


Common Stock 


An extra dividend of 35 cents per 
share and a quarterly dividend of 25 
cents per share on the Common 
Stock, payable January 24, 1955, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 17, 1954. 
ERNEST B. GORIN, 
, Vice President and Treasurer 
“ New-York, N. ¥., December 3, 1954. 
(LL 
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Pullman 
Incorporated 


88th Consecutive Year of 
Quarterly Cash Dividends 
paid by Pullman Incorporated 
and predecessor companies 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy five cents (75¢) per 
share will be paid on December 
14, 1954 to stockholders of rec- 
ord November 30, 1954. An extra 
dividend of one dollar ($1.00) 
per share will be paid on Janu- 
ary 6, 1955 to stockholders of 
record December 15, 1954. 


CHAMP CARRY 


President 





TRAILMOBILE 














ELLIOTT 
COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


fh 


The Board of Directors has declared the 
following dividends: 


5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


5% Cumulative Second 
Preferred Stock 
A dividend of 62c, payable January 3, 
1955 to stockholders of record December 
14, 1954. 


Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of 40c, payable De- 
cember 31, 1954 to stockholders of record 
December 14, 1954. 
M. G. SHEVCHIK, Secretary 
November 17, 1954 

















LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


PREFERRED STOCK 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following quarterly 
dividends payable January 1, 
1955 to holders of Preferred Stock 
of record at the close of business 
December 10, 1954: 





Series Per Share 
Series B, 5% $1.25 
Series D, 4.25% $1.0625 
Series E, 4.35% $1.0875 


VINCENT T. MILES 
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regulatory officials here and in Canada, 
despite persuasion and horrible exam- 
ples—in the face of all this the United 
States is being flooded with high pres- 
sure sales literature and _ telephone 
calls . . .” (12 pages). 


349. Wat THE New 1954 Socrat SE- 
curiry Law MeEaNs To You: Some 
10,000,000 more people were brought un- 
der the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program this year when Congress 
amended the Social Security law. They 
include self-employed farmers, ac- 
eorntants, engineers, funeral directors, 











cur 


TENNESSEE 
CORPORATION 


November 16, 1954 


A dividend of thirty- 
seven and a half (37¢) 
cents per share has been de- 
clared payable December 
22, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness November 29, 1954. 


An extra dividend of 
twenty-two and a half 
(22Y2¢) cents per share has 
been declared payable Janu- 
ary 5, 1955, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness November 29, 1954, 


Joun G. GREENBURGH 
Treasurer. 
61 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 




















INTERNATIONAL 











orbes 


St. Louis 
175 

CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 

Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of 60¢ per 
share payable on January 1, 
1955 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Decem- 
ber 15, 1954, was declared by 


the Board of Directors. 
ANDREW W. JOHNSON 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


December 2, 1954 











Yecember 15, 1954 


and more domestic and farm employees. 
Clergymen, Christian Science practi- 
tioners, and members of most state and 
local government retirement systems can 
now voluntarily come under Social Se- 
curity. Readers will find that this con- 
cise booklet ably answers such ques- 
tions as: What is the amount of the 
benefit? How much will benefits be in- 
creased by the 1954 law? How long 
must I work to qualify myself and my 
family for benefits? A detailed chart of 
monthly benefits on the basis of the 
amended law is included (14 pages). 


350. THE ProspaBLe Impact oF ATOMIC 
ENERGY ON THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY: 
Like utility investors, oil investors have 
long wondered what will be the effect of 
atomic power on their industry. In this 
booklet, Dr. Robert E. Wilson, Chairman 
of Standard Oil of Indiana, takes a mid- 
dle position between “a few incurable 
optimists, who . . . were sure, way back 
in 1945, that atomic energy would soon 
be producing large quantities of power” 
and “the pessimists, who feel we may 
never solve the serious problems that 
still prevent the economical production 
of atomic power for commercial pur- 
poses.” He concludes that “there will 
be few, if any, atomic power plants built 
for purely commercial purposes in this 
country within ten years. These would 
be only at points remote from conven- 
tional fuel supplies, and with high load 
factors . . . Between ten and twenty-five 
years from now (depending partly on 
technological developments and partly 
on the trend of prices of competitive 
fuels), a moderate but increasing pro- 
portion of the large commercial power 
plants may be built to utilize atomic 
fuel. No existing plant of reasonable 
efficiency would be shut down or con- 
verted to atomic fuel” (18 pages). 





@ How does an individual tax 
return reflect the law it is 
designed to serve? 


What legal provisions are behind 
the operations of the tax 
administrator? 


What. appeal privileges and pro- 
cedures are available to the 
taxpayer? 


THE FEDERAL TAX 
SYSTEM OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


hy JOSEPH P. CROCKETT 


In readily understandable terms, 
this book describes the salient fea- 
tures of all taxes but custom duties 
and outlines completely the or- 
ganizations, functions, and pro- 
cedures of the Internal Revenue 


Service. $4.75 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 27 ° New York 
* 














To reach the TOPS 
FORBES is TOPS 




























RICHFIELD 
Ovl Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 


RICHFIELD 
Atvidend notice 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting held December 3, 1954, 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share for the fourth quarter of the calendar year 1954 and 
a special dividend of fifty cents per share on stock of this 
Corporation, both payable December 23, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business December 16, 1954. 


Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 









If You Have $100 


or More to Invest 


You probably know of people who 
are well off because of wise invest- 
ments. Some started with only a 
few hundred dollars and amassed 
enough money to acquire lovely 
homes, put children through col- 
lege aa realize all their cherished 
ambitions. This wasn't due to luck. 
These investors studied and studied 
the stock market . . . evaluated 
its risks .. . delved into its secrets; 
unlocked much of its mystery .. . 
learned the methods of successful 
investors. Soon they used these 
very same methods themselves . . . 
with excellent results. 

Few folks realize the remarkable 
opportunities that expertly trained 
investors can discern at times in 
the stock market. Not so long ago, 
International Paper common stock 
sold at $4.25. Now it's around $77 
after a two-for-one split. Thus a 
$425 investment grew to $15,400; 
this year paid cash dividends at 
the rate of $600, plus stock divi- 
dend. Those who early invested 
even modest amounts in General 
Motors became so wealthy they 
need never work again. The 
market-educated investor senses 
these opportunities and grasps 
them. The unskilled investor passes 
them by. 


Let Market EXPERTS 


Teach You 
Take the famous FORBES Stock 


Market Course at home, in your 
spare time. It should prove the 
most precious training you ever 
had. It will guide you step-by-step 
in 15 easy lessons to complete 
mastery of the subject. 

This Stock Market Course is edited 
by B. C. Forbes, founder of 
FORBES Magazine, and Joseph D. 
Goodman, a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and prom- 
inent security analyst. 

Backed by all the fact-finding re- 
sources and research facilities of 
the 37-year-old B. C. Forbes & 
Sons Publishing Company, this 
Stock Market Course reveals 
tested methods that have made 
money again- and again—can 
make money for YOU. 


How To Make Money 








A MINE OF TIME-TESTED INVESTMENT TECHNIQUES 
USED with SUCCESS by FORTUNE BUILDERS of PAST 


Brief Outline of FORBES Stock Market Course 


1. Capital Building Through Stock Trading. stock pProft vs. Other Profits. Principles Fol- 
lowed by Successful Investors. How to Set Up Sound Investment Program. Safety Reserve & ‘‘Secondary’’ 
Reserve. Outright Ownership vs. Margin Trading. Principles of Diversification. ‘‘Your Financial word 
Guide’’ a copyright form for recording confidential facts on your own financial position. Exercises: (a) Getting 
Acquainted with Your Financial Page (itluswated samples); (b) Charting Dow-Jones Industrial & R. R. 
Averages, U. S. Steel, etc. (graph paper supplied); (c) Learn What Market Did in Past (Wall Chart of 
“Business & Security Trends’’ supplied). 


2. How Securities Markets Function. tne securities Exchanges. Over-the-Counter Market. The 
Commodity Market. How Securities Exchanges Operate. Your Broker—What He Does. Set-Up of Typical 
Brokerege Firm. Tracing a Le Stock Market Transaction. Handling a ‘“‘Limit’’ Order. Other Kinds of 
Stock Orders and How to Use Them. Complete List of 1394 Symbols of Stocks + a on N. Y. Stock Exch. 
Exercises: (a) Review of Chart Assignment of Lesson One; (b) Charting Penn. R. Anaconda, Amer. Can 
Atchison, Consol. Edison (graph paper supplied); (c) Supplementary Readin “iiatertal supplied; * “The 
Nation’s Market Place."’ sponte You Should Knew About Security & Commodity Exchanges.” 


3. Common Stocks—Factors Affecting Their Prices. Factors influencing Investors’ Emo- 
tions. Cycles in Stock Market; Short Term Trends; Immediate Trends; the M Trend. Outstanding Charac- 
teristics of Bull and Bear Markets. Market Trends and the Business Cycle. Detecting Changes in Business 
Cycle and Stock Cycle. Business Indicators as Market Signals. Figures to Check Production, Distribution, 
General Business, Financial, Commodity Prices. Business Barometers Worth Watching. Business ‘‘Backlogs’’ 
as Clue to Stock Market. Other Factors. Watch for Danger Signals. Exercises: Practical Problems Based 
on Reading Your Financial Page, Charting Stock Market Trends, Checking Business Indicators and Watching 
Typical Political and International Developments. 


4. Preferred Stocks and Bonds—Their Advantages and Limitations. pront Potentials. 
Buying for Income. Timing Purchases. Effect of Money Rates. Buying Preferreds for poprometen. Various 
Types: Cumulative vs. Noncumulative; Participating; Convertible; and Senior and Junior Preferreds. 
Call Features. Buying Preferreds for Dividend Arrears. Five Guide Posts on Buying Preferred Shares. Don’t 
Overlook Bonds. Types of Bonds—Type of Issue; —_ 5 een: Difference between Debentures, Mortgage 
Bonds, Collateral issues; Equipment Trust Bonds and vertible Bonds. How ‘ee Investor or Trader 
Can Utilize Bonds for Capital Building. When to Buy Bonds. Using Bond Market as Stock Barometer. 
Exercises: Practical Problems on Investing in Preferred Stocks. In Bonds: “Charting” Weekly Bond Prices 
as a Useful Barometer of Stock Trends (graph paper supplied). 


5. Interpreting the Market Action. How to “Read” the Market. 4 Technical Market Indi- 
cators: (1) Volume of Trading; (2) “Breadth of Market—Guiding Principles for Interpreti “‘Breadth”’ 
~S Action of Major Groups—Value of Spotting important Te Points’; (4) Action of “New 
Iss Market—Most Useful in Warning of =. Trends. How to Detect Shift from Bear to Bull 
Market. Unmistakable Signs Which Announce Im Reversal 

Market. Signals to Watch: The Return of Market Declines Increasing Resistance to Bad News; Action of 
“‘Barometric’’ Stocks; Low Price-Earnings Ratios; Large Stock Yields” How to Tell Start of Vigorous Bear 
Cycle from Modest Recovery. Exercises: Specific Problems That Test Your Ability to Interprot Market’s Action. 


Siar Vit tp ourself Against Bear Markets. aiternating Market Cycles. Bear Markets 
Start Violently te Heralding Approaching End of a Bull ed 1) A Mature Rise Has Already 
Taken Place; (2) Large Publie Participation; (3) ‘‘Room’’ Atmosphere; (4) New Questionable Security 
Flotations; (5) Stock and Bond Yield; (6) Stock Splits, Stock Dividends; (7) rt Group Action; 
(8) Collapse of aad important Groups: (9) Market Resistance to Good News; (10) Volume Fading on 
Advances; (11) Feeble Rallying Power After Decline; (12) Large A ne a la — 3 (ts) Bond i‘. 
Warnings and (14) ‘X- “‘Tops.’’ Exercises: (a) Review of Charts o als, Rail 
industrial Stocks; (b) Test Cases Give You Practice in Technical Stock eket et * 


7. Reading Market Patterns. current Value of Charts. Charting Methods. Vertical Line vs. Point 
and Figure. What Ascending or Descending “Tops’’ and “‘Bottoms’’ Mean. What ‘“‘Sup a or ‘“‘Accumula- 
tion’’ Areas Portend. What “Resistance” or “‘Disposition’’ Areas Indicate. How to ect the ‘Trading 
Markets.”” What “‘Break-away aps Mean—(illustrated with graphic, clear-cut Charts). The Dow Theory— 

D i anid Confirmation. A Study of Past ‘‘Con- 


Advantages and Limitations. -~g ¥F y Gon Theory. ow 

firmation”’ Point (with Niustrated x ‘ects c's “Dow ory. Exercises: (a) Specific Assignment to 
Test and Determine Your Ability ry - ognize Significant Market Patterns; (b) Checking Up on Charts 
Student Has Been Keeping to Detect Possi Formations. 


8. How to Select Stocks for Profit. Investing vs. Trading. 9 Yardsticks for Investing: (1) In- 
dustry and Company; (2) “‘Growth’’ Potentials: (3) Status of Company; (4) Major Trends Which May 
Affect Company's Future—Earning vyeer Behind Common Stock; (5) Dividend Record; (6) Price-Earnings 
Ratio; (7) Book Value; (8) ‘‘Historical’’ Price Record; (9) Evaluatin Management. How to Use Corpora- 
tion’s’ Income Statement and ian Sheet (actual samples of General Motors, record of sales, net income 
and dividends and condensed, consolidated balance sheet). How to Select Stocks for Trading Profits. Exercises: 
(a) Practical Problems to Evaluate Specific as > for Investment for Trading: Supplementary Material— 
Chart of “‘Long Term’’ Dividend Stocks on N. Y. Stock Exch. and American Stock Exchange. 


9. How to Make Money in Bear Markets. Bear Markets inevitable. Watch for Bear Market 
Signals. What to Do If You Get Caught in the Break. Watch for Secondary Rally ‘Special Situations.” 
Gold Stocks in a Bear Market. How Short Selling Works. Covering the Short Sales. Timing the Short Sale. 
Selling Against the Box—a Safe Method of Short Selling. Meeting Objections to Short Selling. Making 
Money in a Declining Market. Selling High and Buying Low. Use of Credit in Short Selling. Exercises: 
Practical Problems in Observation and Ability to Operate at Profit in a Bear Market. 


10. Sources of Investment Information. “investi ate, then invest.”” Where to obtain infor- 
mation. Principal Sources. What Investment Services Off Yow Use Investment Manuals and Source 
jooks. How to Read an Annual Report. Business and Economie pn a, Guide Sheet for Locating Invest- 
ment Information. Exercises: Sample Financial Service Bulletins providing valuable practice in looking up 
pertinent information. 


11. Reading the Financial Page. what to Look For: (1) The Stock Market: (2) Over-the- 
Counter Market; (3) Stock Averages; (4) Breadth of the Markets; (5) Bond Market Data: (6) Commodity 
Prices; (7) Earnings and Dividend Reports; (8) Business Indicators : 
Specific Information to Check in Daily Financial Pages (samples supplied) to Plot Your Investment Policy. 


12. Dividends and Rights. types of Dividends. Stockholder of Record. Ex-Dividend Date, Cal- 
culating Value of Rights. sei” or exercise? Best time to se 


13. Dollar-Cost Averaging. tow it works, with examples. Advantages and disadvantages. Monthly 
Investment Plan of the New York Stock Exchange. 


14. The Professional Wisdom of Wall Street. twenty-six Wall Street Axioms. Nine Golden 
Rules of Wall Street. Investors Stock Analysis Guide. 


15. Symposium of Stock Market Course Inquiries. 
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'|Make MORE Money 











Packed with 


Market Pointers 


You Can Soon 
Apply: 


1. The signs that help to 
show which kind of market 
we are now in and how to 
profit, 


2. How to pick stocks in 
early and fastest stages of 
growth, 


3. When to get out be- 
cause of warning signals 
by certain basic indicators. 


4. Scientific forecasting 
charting and financial 
methods now in successful 
use, 


5. The proved techniques 
for operating successfully 
in any type of market. 


6. How to detect market 
tops and bottoms in ad- 
vance of less well-informed 
investors. 


7. How to make money in 
bear markets; a safe meth- 
od for selling short. 


8. How to use ‘stock 
rights" to boost your in- 
come, "puts & calls" to 
protect profits, save on 
taxes, “dollar averaging” 
to build capital for retire- 
ment, 


9. Three ways to make 
profits in preferreds; how 
to use the bond market as 
a stock barometer. 


10. Nine Golden Rules of 
Successful Trading, Twenty- 
Six Investment Axioms, 
Glossary of Stock Market 
Terms. 


Finish Quickly Or 
Take Your Time 


To satisfy the wishes of 
a large number of students, 
now, all 15 lessons are sent 
at once. Thus YOU can 
set your own pace. At the 
end of each lesson you will 
find practical assignments 
and specific exercises. These 
develop the practices and 
observations so vital to 
stock market success, You 
test yourself so you may 
judge your progress and 
complete the training with 
final review and quiz. 


What you learn from a 
Single lesson and apply to 
your investments may be 
a turning point in your 
fortunes ... should set in 
motion a chain of many 
successful transactions. 


December 15, 1954 
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HUNDREDS of PAGES of VALUABLE INVESTMENT TECHNIQUES and TOOLS 
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Hundreds of purchasers have 
paid the regular price of $100; 
found the lessons well worth 
many times the price. Now, 
so that EVERY investor can 
benefit, the complete 15-sec- 
tion course is bargain priced 
at $27.50 (only $1.83 per les- 
son); contains all the same 
basic material! But you must 
act fast. This offer is subject 
to withdrawal at any time. If 
you move quickly this whole 
$100 course is yours for just 
$27.50—a cool saving of al- 
most 75%. If not satisfied with 
the course, return it within 10 
days and your money will be 
refunded. 


Time and money have been 
lavished on this course. Noth- 
ing has been stinted. We spent 
2 years preparing the course; 
we tapped Mr. Forbes’ 40 
years and Mr. Goodman’s 30 
years of investment experi- 
ence; interviewed outstanding 
successful investors to give 
you their most profitable in- 
vestment methods. Yet this 
entire course with its wealth of 
valuable investment techniques 
and all the supplementary tools 
and material is yours for the 
mere pittance of $1.83 per 
lesson. Fill out coupon. Get 
it in the mail quickly. You 
will receive FREE copy of 
“15 Mistakes Most Investors 
Make That Deprive Them of 
Profits” for your permanent 
use. 
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THOUGHTS 





Man has become a superman .. . 
because he not only disposes of in- 
nate, physical forces, but because he 
is in command . . . of latent forces in 
nature and because he can put them 
to his service. . . . But the essential 
fact we must surely all feel in our 
hearts ... is that we are becoming 
inhuman in proportion as we become 
supermen. —Dr. ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 


The successful person is one who 
is able to take his talents and invest 
them in the business of living in a 
manner that leads to the accomplish- 
ment of a full life of service. . . . The 
medium of exchange is not the dollar 
but services rendered. 

—Rassr Sou Roru. 


The Communist way to get the capi- 
tal is to lock the doors, draw the blinds 
and put the screws to its people. 
—PreMIER SHIGERU YosHpa of Japan. 


Though you may have known clever 
men who were indolent, you never 
knew a great man who was so; and 
when I hear a young man spoken of as 
giving promise of great genius, the 
first question I ask about him always 
is, Does he work? —RUSKIN. 


It will always do to change for the 
better. —THOMSON. 





Positiveness is a most absurd foible. 
If you are in the right, it lessens your 
triumph; if in the wrong, it adds 


shame to your defeat. —STERNE. 
There is one form of hope which is 
never unwise, and which certainly 
does not diminish with the increase of 
knowledge. In that form it changes its 

name, and we call it patience. 
—BULWER. 


In our thinking we must preserve 
an open and enquiring mind, an abil- 
ity to see things through the eyes of 
our opponents, a skill for understand- 
ing the motives and thoughts of those 
whom we oppose. Yet we must act 
in the light of the best knowledge and 
reason available to us at the moment. 

—CARLETON WASHBURNE. 


Liberty is no heirloom. It requires 
the daily bread of self denial, the salt 
of law and, above all, the backbone of 
acknowledging responsibility for our 
deeds. —Bisuop Futton J. SHEEN. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Extraordinary men can do extraor- 
dinary things, but the course of a 
nation’s destiny will always be guided 
not by the transient efforts of one 
or even of several extraordinary men 
of a given period, but by the per- 
sistent power of the nation’s tradi- 
tions. —MICcHAEL PUPIN. 


One of the things we have to be 
thankful for is that we don’t get as 
much government as we pay for. 

—Cuar.Les F.. KetTTerinc. 





B. C. FORBES: 


Man and the world may thwart 
the body, but nothing, save our- 
selves, can slay our soul, our 
will, the infinite, intangible, 
all-powerful subtle “something” 
which alone distinguishes man 
from the brute creation and en- 
ables him to exercise dominion 
over all other living creatures. 
If conscious that you’re right, if 
conscious that you seek a worthy 
aim, if conscious that you de- 
serve to succeed and that the 
world will be the better, in 
large or small way, for your suc- 
cess, your willpower can over- 
come, can never be conquered. 
Nil desperandum! Never say die! 











There is far more danger in a public 
monopoly than there is in a private 
monopoly, for when government goes 
into business it can always shift its 
losses to the taxpayer. The Govern- 
ment never really goes into business, 
for it never makes ends meet, and that 
is the first requisite of business. It 
just mixes a little business with a 
lot of politics, and no one ever gets 
a chance to find out what is actually 
going on. —Tuomas A. EDISON. 


He that is proud of riches is a fool. 
For if he be exalted above his neigh- 
bors because he hath more gold, how 
much inferior is he to a gold mine. 

—JEREMY TAYLOR. 


above him like a star in the sky. 
People identify him at once, and join 
with him until there is formed a 
parade of men and women, thus in- 
spired. No matter where you find 
this spirit working, whether in a per- 
son or an entire organization, you may 


note of joy into the world! 


It is the spirit of a person that hangs 






know that Heaven has dropped a 





—Georce MatrHew ADAMS. 







All the good things of the world are 
no further good to us than as they are 
of use; and of all we may heap up we 
enjoy only as much as we can use, and 
no more. —DeF oer. 








To most people loneliness is a doom. 
Yet loneliness is the very thing which 
God has chosen to be one of the 
schools of training for His very own. 
It is the fire that sheds the dross and 
reveals the gold. ; 

—Bernarp M. Martin, D.D. 











When ancient opinions and rules of 
life are taken away, the loss cannot 
possibly be estimated. From that mo- 
ment we have no compass to govern 
us, nor can we know distinctly to 
what port to steer. —BuRKE. 











When a nation gives birth to a man 
who is able to produce a great thought, 
another is born who is able to under- 
stand and admire it. —JOuBERT. 









If your business keeps you so busy 
that you have no time for anything 
else, there must be something wrong, 
either with you or with your business. 

—Wm. J. H. Boercker. 














The honour of a country depends 
much more on removing its faults than 
on boasting of its qualities. —Mazz1n1. 







He who has learned to love an art 
or science has wisely laid up riches 
against the day of riches.—STEvENSON. 






Few things are more striking than 
the fact that while the best are nearly 
powerless to effect changes, the worst 
are so potent. —G. F. Warts. 







Peace is not the elimination of the 
causes of war. Rather it is a mastery 
of great human forces and the crea- 
tion of an environment in which hu- 
man aims may be pursued construc- 
tively. —JameEs H. Case, JR. 
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A Text... 


Sent in by A. V. Fox, Atlantic 
City, N. 2; What’s your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


And suddenly there was with the angel a 
multitude of the heavenly host, praising God, 
and saying, glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men. 






—Sr. Luxe 2:13,14 


—— 
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Sweet music to 20,000,000 people 
-even in weather like this 


In the days before FM 

broadcasting, a storm 

like this would have 

made every radio set 
in the area impossible to listen to. 


Now, about 20,000,000 people in 8,000,- 
000 homes can enjoy static-free reception, 
even with such violent goings-on outside. 
What’s more, they can enjoy music in all 
its original beauty, unmarred by interfer- 
ence or distortion, with rich overtones 
and vibrant basses. 


Here at Zenith, we take a special and 
pardonable pride in our contributions to 
FM broadcasting. We have always cham- 
pioned this finest kind of broadcasting 


service. Long before FM was made official, 
Zenith’s experimental station in Chicago 
was exploring the possibilities of the new 
medium. Zenith was ready at the bell with 
sets built on principles laid down by ‘‘Mr. 
FM” himself, Major Armstrong. Early 
tests in our laboratories proved Zenith 
sets were then 10 times more sensitive 
than the average of 16 other makes. 


It is with such a background that Zenith 
is now building more FM sets than any- 
body else. There are more Zenith FM sets 
in use today than any other make. 


Like so many other Zenith jcontribu- 
tions to better living, the FM story was 
written out of 36 years of experience in 


radionics exclusively. During most of 
that time the benefits of our unique ex- 
perience have served the Government with 
more effective means of defense. 


Zenith's 36 years of experience in 
radionics exclusively has proved invalu- 
able to the Government in developing 
electro-mechanical fuses. 


tre royaity ot RADIO ... TELEVISION® 


ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS hi 
Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago 39, Ill, "es 


Zenith, backed by 36 years of experience in radionics, serves America with a stronger defense and a better way of living. 
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OF THE GRANDEST 

GIFTS You CAN 

GIVE FOR PURE 
SMOKING PLEASURE! 





R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


America’s most popular cigarette for 
Christmas-giving. For more pure 
pleasure, no other cigarette is so rich- 
tasting, yet so mild as Camel! 


CAVALIER King Size 


The king-size cigarette that gives an extra 
measure of both sides of smoking pleasure 
— mildness to feel... flavor to taste! 


WINSTON 
King Sige, Hla Tye 


The new, easy-drawing 
filter cigarette with the 
finer filter and finer flavo 
Winston tastes good — 
like a cigarette should! 


PRINCE 
ALBERT 
Smoking” Tobacco 
Year after year, America’s most 


popular smoking tobacco. Give the 
1-Ib. tin to your pipe-smoking friends “> 


